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Special Announcement 

■JJN Invitation is extended to an; white 
Fl merchant outside of New York City, 
or their representative, whose name 
appears in Bradstreet’s or Dunn’s Commer- 
cial Agency Book, to accept the hospitality 
of our Hotel for three days without charge. 
Usual rates, apartment with private bath 
$3. per day and up, without meals. Parlor 
Bedroon and private bath $35.00 per week 
and up, with meals for two. New York 
Merchants and Editors are requested to call 
the attention of their Out of Town Buyers 
and subscribers to this advertisement. 

GALLATIN HOTEL 
70 W. 46 St., New York City 


Where do you spend 
the Summer ? 

TRY THE SIMPLE L 


Taylor Opera House 

MONTGOMERY MOSES. Manager 
Trenton, N. J. 


Coining Attractions. 


House closed for season 


WOODWARD AND COOK 


In the famous Pine 


WHAT ABOUT THE BOY DURING VACATION? 

Summer School and Camp for Boys 

Physical Training, Bathing, Boating and Fishing. 

Tutoring under competent Instructors. 

Write for Booklets. 


Trenton, N. J 


T. G. COOK, 

2105 SEVENTH AVENUE 


All That is good in Vaudeville 


la no class of theatrical entertainment is there such 
profuse diversity and delightful blending of varied fea- 
tures now possible as in the most attractive program of 
up-to-date vaudeville. Time was when coarse song, 
■dance, and comedy were the principal attributes of the 
variety stage, but the cultured Twentieth Century has 
produced vast improvement and an advanced grade of this 
character of amusement, and with it has coire the great 
variance of talent and the versatility of acts that are to- 
day-presented. The programs now consist of sketches 
and playlets that are in reality miniature dramas and 
comedies of the most refined order, vocal, instrumental 
specialties that border closely on grand opera, and feats 
of skill, daring and dexterity that are amazing, together 
with other numbers of superlative merit, presented with 
scenic and costumic accessories that are regal in their 
magnificence. 

It is the diversity that is the delight of vaudeville. 
There are many whose dispositions abhor monotony and 
to whom the long drawn out drama or comedy, or opera 
of two or three hours’ duration are most wearisome. To 
those minds they are slow and burdensome, and to them 
vaudeville with its quick action, kaleidoscopic changes 
of program and condensed wit. talent, mirth and melody 
are the ideal. It presents in a nut-shell, as it were, the 
most delightful and varied assortment of high-class en- 
tertainment imaginable, which, like a well selected gas- 
tronomic menu, is ever appetizing and satisfying. 

The unprecedented popularity of vaudeville of late has 
brought about a demand for acts and novelties which both 
this country and Europe are unable to keep constantly 
and fully supplied in consequence of which such high- 
class features as are presented at the Trent weekly com- 
mand large salaties. The management, however, 
considers expense last in selecting the big attractions, 
but they must be the best and only the best. They 
are the best and will continue to be throughout the sea- 
son . 


The St. Louis Exposition’ s 
Big Feature is now at 


Now in its second venr tit 


\LL LAST YEAR’S 
TRIUMPHAL FEATURES 
AND ADDED ATTRACTION 


Exhibitions Twice Daily. 
Almost till ilie Members of 
the National Convention tit 
St Lotti' saw this great show. 


Iloltair’s Magnificent Feature of ilie St Louis 
“ Pike” 
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Story of the School for the Deaf at Chifu, China 


The Noble and Self-Sacrificing 
IVork of Mrs. Anetta 7 . 
Mills for the Up - lifting of 
the Deaf of China Graphic- 
ally told. The Obstacles she 
has encountered and Combatted. 
Her labors now Bearing 
Fruit. 


By Miss Sara Entrician. B.A. 



Mrs. Mills has Demonstrated' 
that the Chinese Deaf can be- 
Educated successfully by the 
American Combined Method ,. 
The One Small School at 
Chifu a Beacon Light to the 
400,000 Benighted Deaf of 
China. 


T N the year 1857 a small band of missionaries 
left the shores of America to lake upmission- 
arv work in China under the auspices of the 
American PresbyterianBoard of Foreign Missions. 
Among them weretheRev. Charles Rogers Mills, 
D. D., and his wife. After spending three years 
in Shanghai, Dr. and Mrs. Mills founded a mission 
in Teng Chow. The work grew with great ra- 
pidity, and when Dr. Mills died in 1895 there was 
not only a flourishing church, but also a young 
men's college, girls’ high school, a hospital, 
and a school for the education of Deaf-mutes — the 
first in China. The story of the founding of this 
school belongs to the romance of missions, so 
strangely were the workers called and the way 
opened up before them. Dr. Mills had a little 
deaf son, whom lie had partly educated himself 
in China, so that the child could ask and answer 
simple questions in writing, and write simple 
letters. Mrs. Mills died when her children weie 
quite young. In 1879 Dr. Mills sent his son to 
America to be educated, and he was placed in the 
School for the Deaf, Rochester; New York State. 
The presence of this child aroused interest in the 
deaf children of China, and later, when Dr. Mills 
visited his son he promised that on his return he 
would look out for some deaf children for the 
Rochester Missionary Society to support. In 
1884 Dr. Mills married Miss Annetta Thompson, 
one of the teachers of the school in Rochester, 
who had been led to take a personal interest in 
the deaf by the fact that a brother, to whom she 
was deeply attached, had lost his hearing in 
childhood. When she arrived in China. Mrs. 
Mills was naturally Hindi interested in the deaf 
children she met, and as she was a fully trained 
teacher, she felt that in a very special sense she 
had been called to work (or these neglected little 
ones, who could be reached and helped by her and 
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by her alone. Thus the little school was opened, 
beginning with two pupils and increasing to 
eleven. Dr. Mills gave part of his own private 
grounds for the school buildings, and paid for 
the support of the boys and the na'tive teacher 
whom Mrs. Mills had already begun to train. In 
1892 it was necessary for Dr. and Mrs. Mills to 
return to America, the native teacher, Mr. Li, 
and his wife, being left in charge. In 1894 they 
again returned, and the school was carried on 
without interruption until the death ofDr. Mills, 
which took place in 1895. This event seemed at 
first disastrous to the school. Mrs. Mills had no 
ndependent income with which to carry on the 


Mr. Sen, the Head Native Teacher and one of 
the Deaf Pupils. 

work, and the Presbyterian Board did not see its 
way to use any of the funds entrusted to it for 
mission work among the hearing, for the benefit 
of the deaf. Mrs. Mills, however, was offered a 
salary on condition that she would engage in the 
ordinary work of the mission, and give up her 
special work for the deaf. Just then Dr. Wester- 
velt, the principal of the school at Rochester, 
proposed that she should ask the Board to give 
her a year’s release front mission work, in order 
that she might give herself entirely to the work 
of the school and to the establishment of a per- 
manent institution. He also guaranteed the ne- 
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cessary funds for the trial year. This offer was 
gladly accepted by Mrs. Mills, who wrote to a 
friend, “Dr. Westervelt’s offer enables me to take 
this step, and I am so glad. I seem to have come 
now to a place where I can go forward, confident, 
for this year at least, that this is what the Lord 
wants me to do. I hope He may want me to do 
it several years, ” 

So the venture was made, and the trial year 
began. At first Mrs. Mills thought of purchasing 
the mission property which she occupied, but after 
long consideration and consultation with those 
who understood the situation, she came to the 
conclusion that Tung Chow was not the place for 
the school, and that it should be re-opened at the 
port, Chifu. I11 December, 1897, she removed to 
Chifu, where a house was rented to carry on the 
work till suitable premisescould be built or pur- 
chased. A young native Christian, a graduate 
of the Mission College at Tung Chow, was en- 
gaged as teacher, the former teacher being employ- 
ed canvassing for pupils in the villages round 
about. At this time the funds in hand amounted 
to about $1300 00 The trial year ended in Feb- 
ruary. 1899. At this time there were seven pupils, 
and three more were expected after the Chinese 
New Year. Mrs. Mills had scarcely any monev 
left for the expenses of the coming year, but she 


was more reluctant than ever to give up the 
school. So after being finally released by the 
Presbyterian Board. Mrs. Mills turned to the work 
which la} 7 so near her heart, and the first school, 
for the deaf in China was definitely' started. lit, 
the month of November, 1899, it became necessary 
to remove the school to new premises, and a 
beautiful site was purchased near the beach on the 
East Hill. Chifu. The purchase of this property 
and the erection of the buildings was made pos- 
sible by the kindnessofthemanagersof a Cliinese- 
bank, who agreed to furnish 5,500 Mexican dol- 
lars in silver ($2750.00) as capital for investment 
in land and buildings at an interest of ten per 
cent., taking as security a first mortgage on the 
property 7 . It was afterwards found necessary to- 
purchase some additional property to secure a 
strip of laud adjoining the school grounds on the- 
north, and so prevent the building of small cot- 
tages 111 too close proximity to the school, which; 
would be very undesirable for sanitary reasons, 
A plain, substantial building has been erected to- 
accommodate Mrs. Mills and fifteen pupils. Tlie- 
rooms, which are in Chinese style, except tlie- 
school building, consist of a store-room, kitchen, 
dining-room, a room for the supervisor and cook,, 
and a dormitory for fifteen boys. In the school 
building, which is largely in foreign style, tlieie- 
are four rooms, only one of which is to be used 
for the school at present, the other three being- 
required for Mrs. Mills and her family. These 
buildings are at the west end of the lot, and. simi- 
lar ones will be erected at the east end for a girls’" 
school, as it is quite impossible to educate boys- 
and girls together in China, and then there will- 
still be room for a small house between for the 
foreign superintendent. 

Such is the history of the first and as yet the 
only school for the deaf in China; the need for 
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such a school is easily .seen, when we remember 
that there are 400,000 deaf in that country. 

Nothing whatever is done for the Chinese deaf" 
by their own people. Theircondition is supposed 
to be entirely hopeless. They are not treated-, 
with auy special unkindness, but they are con- 
sidered as little better than dumb animals. Tbey 
are clothed and fed. but have to learn todo what- 
ever they can by watching others. If it is a son 
the parents offer a double marriage dowry to get 
a hearing wife, and if it is a daughter, a small 
dowry is claimed, and she is married into some- 
poor family, where she is practically a slave.. 
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Both blind and deaf girls are frequently sold into 
slavery, and driven into ever} 1 kind of sin and 
vice. If it is difficult to persuade parents to meet 
the expenses of their hearing sons in mission 
schools, it is far more so to get them to expend 
anything on the deaf. “ What can a deaf boy 
do ?” “Can a deaf boy learn letters,” &c., are 
the contemptuous remarks often heard, while to 
gather them into a school and try to teach them 
is considered quixotic indeed. 

This indifference on the part of the Chinese 
strikes us as being strangely cruel and unfeeling, 
but as we look back over the centuries we see that 
the lot of the deaf has always been a sorrowful one. 
As some of those who read this may be unac- 
quainted with their liistorj', I should like to 
sketcli it very briefly, because the present has 
grown out of the past, and because the past is 
always the best interpreter of the present. 

Arnold, in his “Education of the Deaf.” gives 
the following account of the treatment of the 
-deaf in former days: — Prior to the History of 
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.Herodotus, there is no mention made of this 
unfortunate class, except what we find in the 
■Scriptures. No doubt they bore the same pro- 
portion to the population as at present, but they 
were concealed, or looked upon and dreaded as 
smitten by the gods for the crimes of their 
parents, or feared from the mystery that shroud- 
ed their fate and their supposed possession of 
supernatural powers. The Spartan law consign- 
ed them to the great pit at Taygetus, into which 
the deformed were cast as useless to the State. 
The Athenians treated them no better. “For 
they were without pity put to death without a 
single voice being raised against the deed. ” The 
Tiber, too, at Rome was to receive them, had not 
parental affection proved sometimes stronger 
than the laws. Their presence in the family was 
felt to be a disgrace and a calamity. Destitute 
of education, and hardly undestood even in ex- 
pressing their wants by signs, they lived in de- 
plorable isolation, looked upon as useless bur- 
dens, and often cruelly treated and neglected. 
No other class suffered so much. Nature had 
endowed many of these with superior gifts, but 
they fared no better than if they were insane or 
imbecile. Feeling themselves to be outcasts, is 
it any wonder that they abandoned themselves to 
vicious habits ? 

Such was the condition of the deaf among 
heathen nations. We must, however, confess 
with shame that their treatment by professedly 
•Christian peoples has been in no wise superior. 
If Aristotle thought that the deaf could not 
acquire knowledge, it was left for a Christian 
theologian, the great Augustine, the father of our 
Western theology’, to declare that faith was im- 
possible to those deaf from birth. Thus were 
they doubly damned, being doomed to a life of 
ingorance and darkness here, and denied the hope 
of happiness hereafter. Little more than a hun- 
dred years ago the deaf were legally classed with 
•idiots, and were pronounced inaccessible to rea-. 
son because the want of hearing had prevented 
their instruction. It is true that all our “ sweet 
•charity and humane institutions have grown out 
of our Christianity.” but in the case of the 
deaf and blind the outgrowth has indeed 
been tardy. It was not until about 1760 that 
schools were simultaneously opened in France, 
Germany, and England ; while in America, the 
country which now leads the vanguard in the 
education of the Deaf, the first school was not 
upened till 1817. It is one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of the “ wonderful century” that has just 



closed, that these disinherited children of the 
world have been lifted out of their loneliness, 
darkness, and silence, and have at last to some 
extent entered into their rightful inheritance. 

I am afraid there are still a great many people 
who look upon the deaf in the old way. Opinions 
and customs which have lasted through so many 
centuries are hard to change. “What can the 
deaf do?” ‘‘Can the deaf learn letters?” are 
questions still too often asked, and it seems to 
be a fundamental article of belief that because 
the Deaf always have been relegated to an inferior 
position, they always will be, forgetting that in 
this, as in other respects, the thoughts of men 
are daily widening, and that 

“New occasions teach new duties. Time 
makes ancient good uncouth. 

They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of truth.” 

As to the mental capacity of the deaf, hearing 
people are apt to underrate it, and to associate 
deafness with an inferior degree of intelligence, 
thus confounding the effects of ignorance with the 
cause of it. This belief would not be worth re- 
ferring to were it not for the fact that opinion 
always influences conduct. Those who affirm 
that the deaf are incapable of education, except 
to a limited extent, are not likely to invest either 
time or money in an enterprise which will in all 
probability prove unremunerative. Perhaps I 
may be permitted to quote the words of two men 
who are abundantly qualified to speak with au- 
thority on this subject. The Rev. Thomas Ar- 
nold, the life-long friend and helper of the deaf, 
says — “Intellectually, the Deaf are not inferior 
to other children. The intellectual capabilities 
of deaf-mutes may be as great, or even greater, 
than those of a hearing child.” 

Dr. Gallaudet, the founder and president of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, U. S. A., the 
first and still the only college in which the Deaf 
can enjoy the benefits of a full university course, 
extending over five years, says — “The success 
of our undertaking is fully assured. About five 
hundred young men and women have received 
the training of the College, and have proved by 
their intellectual development that deafness 
presents no obstacle to a very high degree of 
mental culture. ” 

Among the graduates of Gallaudet College we 
find teachers, ministers, editors, publishers, 
journalists, civil servants, State botanists, 
microscopists, engravers, recorders of deeds, city 
councilmen, city treasurers, cashiers, bankers, 
chemists, professors, merchants, agriculturits, 
mechanicians, lawyers, architects, &c. 

In the artistic world the success of the deaf has 
been marked. 

In one y’ear no fewer than thirteen deaf artists 
exhibited works in painting, sculpture, design, 
and engraving in two of the Paris salons ; and 
two French artists have been enrolled as members 
of the Legion of Honour. 

Even the deaf-blind, a class whose condition 
has until lately seemed entirely hopeless, have 
been educated to a surprising extent, taught use- 
ful employments, and restored to companionship 
with their fellow-men. The “bright particular 
star” of the deaf-blind world is, of course, Helen 
Keller whose wonderful story all the world is 
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reading to day T . Those who disbelieve in the 
capabilities of either the blind or the deaf would 
do well to read her autobiography and see how 
this girl, who has been blind and deaf since the 
age of seventeen months, is going through an 
ordinary college course, and holding her own in 
equal competition with hearing and seeing class- 
mates. 

But such splendid results can only be obtained 
through education, and the need for such edu- 
cation is very great. A well-known English 
educationalist says “ Education rescues the deaf 
from a condition of ignorance so profound as to 
be almost appalling in its blankness and desola- 
tion, while their moral and spiritual elevation ij 
the almost logical sequence of their mental emanci- 
pation.” 

A11 American writer speaks as follows of the 
Deaf children of that country — “There are few 
evils that are, in themselves, graver in their pos- 
sible consequences to the individual afflicted, to 
his family, and to society, than that of deafness, 
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and there are none that admit of greater allevia- 
tion. Look at our children when first brought 
to the schools. Note their dull intellects, their 
lack ofself-control, their ignorance oftliedistinc- 
tions between right and wrong, and of all useful 
knowledge. Reflect on what might be if they 
were permitted to grow into manhood and 
womanhood uninstructed — the possibility (for 
many, the certainty) of pauperism, criminality, 
and dependence. Finally, observe our graduates 
as thej r pass out into the world, well-educated, 
refined, God-fearing men and women. See them 
adding to the wealth of the State by their indus- 
try, to the stability of society by their honesty 
and sobriety ; frequently, even, marching in the 
van of progress, and, as teachers, preachers, 
editors, and writers, training the rising genera- 
tion, leading men in the paths of- righteousness 
and moulding public opinion. There is hardly' 
an occupation into which they have not made 
their way. Everywhere tiiey stand for the right. 
There are no anarchists graduated from our 
schools. They are not found among disturbers 
of the peace. They include fewer criminals, in 
proportion, than are found among an equal num- 
ber of any people. There is not another class of 
people who make such great returns for what is 
done for them. The cause of all evil with the 
deaf is ignorance, and that cause can be entirely 
removed. ” 

It is not, of course, to be inferred from the 
foregoing remarks that the deaf are all worthy 
and all clever ; they are not. There is no fold 
without some black sheep, and no class of people 
which does not contain some stupid individuals ; 
but enough has, I think, been said to show that 
there is no necessary connection between deafness 
and a low state of mental intelligence, and that 
deafness does not inevitably entail stupidity. 
The intellectual faculties of the deaf are latent, 
not non existent, and the only thing necessary 
to draw forth those faculties is education. But 
whether bright or stupid, worthy or unworthy, 
all that their warmest friends desire is that they 
shall have a fair chance. 

Such is, in a few words, the history of the deaf 
and of their gradual progress from darkness, 
ignorance, and vice up to the higher mental and 
moral level which they have now reached. It 
has been referred to here merely for the purpose 
of showing that what is possible for the deaf of 
America and Europe is also possible for the deaf 
of China. The Western deaf have proved them- 
selves to be equal to their hearing brethren, and 
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there is no reason to think that the Chinese deaf, 
if placed in equally favourable circumstances, 
can not do the same. As far as we can judge 
from history and experience a deaf Chinese boy 
is likely to be quite as intelligent and worthy of 
education as a hearing Chinese boy. His right 
to that education is as great, and his need of it 
greater ; and it is the duty and privilege of those 
who dwell in more favoured lands to give it to 
him. It will probably be a long time before 
higher education is offered to the deaf of China, 
but when it is they will be able to profit by it. In 
the meantime, it is possible to give them a good 
elementary education in such a school as that at 
Ciiifu, which is, we hope, but the first of many 
similar institutions which will ere long be scat- 
tered throughout China. 

Mission work among the deaf of heathen 
lands is certainly a new departure, and for that 
reason many are inclined to look coldly on it, 
forgetting that new departures should be the rule 
all along the line of missionary enterprise. 
There are some, too, who think that Mrs. Mills 
is mistaken in devoting her time and talents to 
the deaf, there are so many hearing Chinese not 
yet reached, and they think she is fittted for a 
wider work. Mrs. Mills herself says — “I do not 
share in this feeling at all. To begin a work 
which is ultimately to benefit 400,000 seems to 
me not a small thing, and the way in which I 
have been led step by step to the time and place 
is so markedly providential that I cannot light- 
ly turn away from what appeals to me so strong- 
ly. Every now and then I meet a bright little 
boy or girl on whose lips God has placed the seal 
of silence — into whose soul comes no ray of 
light. Shall I — must I — turn from all such and 
say I might help you, but I will not?” 

It will be plain from what has been said that 
mission work among the deaf is educational work 
first and missionary work afterwards ; in fact, 
there can be no missionary work unless there 
has first been educational work. When a deaf 
child has once acquired the use of language it is 
possible to give him religious teaching, but not 
before. The ordinary hearing missionaries can- 
not of course undertake the education of the 
deaf ; it must be done by properly trained teach- 
ers, or not done at all. But when a Deaf child 
has been educated to some extent, it will be 
possible for any hearing missionary to communi- 
cate with him by means of finger spelling or 
writing, thus cheering his loneliness and aiding 
in his further instruction. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mrs. Mills’s 
school is undenominational. Sectarianism of 
any kind, which is out of place among the deaf 
at home, is still more utterly out of place in a 
heathen land ; but although it is not linked to 
any particular society it will have an important 
reflex influence upon mission work in general. 
It is a common-place remark that no means of 
reaching the heathen is so effectual as the 
employment of native evanelists, and if a Deaf- 
mute can be so educated as to be capable of in- 
structing the deaf a great step will be gained. 
Education will give the deaf of China the means 
of leading happy and useful lives, and their pre- 
sence in the midst of people like the Chinese, 
who have for ages treated them as outcasts, will 
serve to show more than anything else the up- 
lifting power of Christianity. 

This work for the deaf of heathen countries is 
in a very special sense the work of the deaf at 
home. Mrs. Mills says — “I want to see the 
work for the deaf of China begun by the deaf.” 
God sends to every man a prophet in his own 
tongue, and to every man He gives his own 
work. It is the deaf only who know how home- 
less a little deaf child is in the midst of a hearing 
family even in a Christian land like ours, and it 
is the deaf who stretch out a hand to these still 
more homeless children of China. This claim of 
the deaf upon the deaf has been acknowledged by 
the British Deaf and Dumb Association, and a 
Foreign Missionary Auxiliary has been formed, 
the members of which contribute to the support 
of the School for the Deaf at Palamcottah, India, 
conducted by Miss Florence Swainson, and also 
to the School at Chifu. Most of the American 
schools have sent gifts to Mrs. Mills. There are 
many ways in which the deaf can help. Mission- 
ary societies may be formed in the various schools 
and missions, and money raised by means of col- 
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lections, boxes, and cards ; while missionary lec- 
tures could be given occasionally. Then there 
are some rich deaf people who could undertake 
the support of one or more pupils, or even of a 
trained teacher, or give large sums of money for 
any special need that may arise, such as the 
building or furnishing of new school-rooms, or 
the opening of an industrial department. The 
Belfast Deaf Missionary Society has in the ten 
years of its existence forwarded ,£200 to Mrs. 
Mills ; £n to the School for the Deaf at Calcutta 
conducted by Babu Jamini Nath Banerji ; and 
£1 7s 6d to Miss Swainson. A deaf lady of 
Edinburgh, recently deceased, in five years for- 
warded nearly ,£300 to Chifu. The deaf of 
course cannot do all, they are few in number, 
and as a rule not dowered with much wealth: but 
if they, who know the need, begin the work, the 
hearing will help ; if, however, the deaf do not 
lead the way, they can hardly expect the hearing 
to help. 

We catch many interesting glimpses of the 
pupils in Mrs. Mills’s letters, and can see how 
very much alike these little deaf Chinese boys are 
to our own little boys at home. 

“Great excitement prevailed among the five 
little deaf boys on Sunday, when a little new boy 
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arrived, but it was greatly increased the next 
day when another onecame. ‘ Now we are seven, ’ 
said the little fingers, and the faces beamed while 
they watched the new arrivals. One little boy 
who came with his father is very lonely, and cries 
a good deal. The five try to comfort him by tell- 
ing him they don’t cry.” 

“ On Saturday afternoon Mr. Sen took the deaf 
boys to the Museum. Each had a little notebook, 
in which the teacher wrote the names of the 
things, and animals in which they' were most 
interested. They came home greatly excited, 
and for days coukl talk of nothing else. ” 

“On the afternoon of the 27th, a company of 
friends gathered in the schoolroom to witness 
what was to them a most unique exhibition (the 
school examination). The little boys, now num- 
bering seven, looking bright and clean and very 
important, entered heartily into the preparations. 
The schoolroom had been swept with unusual 
care, and a strip of straw matting spread over the 
floor on the side intended for the visitors. The 
Christmas cards were tacked on the wall, a good 
fire was roaring in the little stove, and the clock 
— the joy' of every Chinese heart — was fast get- 
ting round to 2.30, the time guests were to arrive, 
when there was a general stampede by' ‘ the 
seven’ for the sleeping room and the ‘good 
clothes.’ Poor little fellows, most of them have 
no ‘ good clothes, ’ possessing only' what they 
wear every day, but Tien-fu came to the rescue 
by putting on his ‘ best clothes’ and generously 
lending some of his ‘ second best’ to the others, 
until all presented a fair appearance. Faces and 
hands had been scrubbed until they were almost 
white instead of yellow; and the school cook, 
who fills various other offices besides that of 
cook, had done his best to help, and had cleaned 
and mended until we thought as we looked at 
them, ‘ Oh, that we might always have them 
looking as neat.’ But what is one to do when 
the only warm garment a boy possesses is a thick 
wadden coat which, to be washed, must be rip- 
ped up and re-made, while the boy goes to bed ?” 
Tien-fu, who is apparently the plutocrat of the 
school, sometimes receives a box from home con- 


taining clothing of various kinds and ‘goodies” 
— made of rice-flour and w’ater — which he gener- 
ously shares with his little mates, just like any- 
other good little boy. 

“The little wee boy', Yu, is only six years, 
old. I wish we had a camera to take his picture. 
Poor little fellow, he did look so forlorn. His. 
clothes were few and dirty'. He had no cap, and:, 
he seemed hungry all through. His father is. 
very poor. ” 

Here is the next glimpse of Yu. “ First on. 
the programme was matching the pictures with 
characters by the wee boy Yu, who is six years- 
old, and has been in school for five weeks. The 
teacher spread out several pictures before him,, 
and then handed him one at a time, the little 
squares of paper on which were written the 
characters. He only made one mistake on those- 
given him. ” 

Here is a graphic picture of another six-year- 
old. “The smallest boy is only six years old,, 
and you could not help loving the little fellow, 
he is so smiling and happy. School to him is- 
play and the gay pictures something to chatter- 
about, but solid work is unknown to him as yet. 
He learns quite easily to recognize the characters, 
and looks very interesting sitting on his stool by~ 
the table, with a number of pictures spread out- 
before him, with the characters written in little- 
squares of paper, which he packs in a tin box. 
Character after character is picked out by his. 
little fingers, while his bright eyes search eager- 
ly for the right picture to fit it to. He makes a- 
funny little picture himself, for the table is too 
high, so his stool is high too, and he wears a., 
blue flowered coat, flowing, or rather broad, blue- 
trousers, bound at the ankle with a widered tape~ 
his head is shaved in front, and the funny little- 
queue braided with a long red string completes^ 
the funny little picture.” 

Here is the story of little Yin-nai ; — “ East tern* 
a father brought his little son to school. He is- 
called Sei Yin-nai. The father is a military grad- 
uate and well-to-do, so we were surprised tliat. 
his son should be so poorly dressed, and asked* 
the father why he had spent no money in getting- 
him ready for school. He replied, ‘I will wait 
and see whether he learns anything or not. If" 
he does well, I will get him some school clothes. ” 
The weeks passed quickly, and little Yin-nai- 
learned very little. He seemed almost stupid, 
and we saw him go home with the feeling that 
probably he would not return, especially as we 
had told the father that he must bring a gift of" 
grain to the school from his farm. All September 
passed away and Yin-nai did not return. We 
had almost given him up, when earlj' this month* 
he made his appearance, bright and happy, with 
new clothes throughout. He seemed like another 
boy, and set to work with a will, and now we 
consider him one of the brightest in the school. 
His brother, who came with him, said that he 
was so eager to return that they could not keepe 
him at home.” 

These little fellows are very grateful for the 
help given to them. It was Tong Kii who wrote- 
to his fellow-students in the deaf schools of Ame- 
rica, “ Great thanks, fellow-students, who con- 
tribute money for the school, thus helping me to- 
learn while little Yin-nai often thanks Mrs. 
Mills, putting his little hands together in pretty- 
Chinese fashion. 

The mother of Tien-fu, who is a Christian,, 
wrote the following touching letter to Mrs. Mills r 
— “I thank you because you are willing to spend- 
thought and heart, dearly loving our Chinese 
children, even ours for whom we had no hope 
that he would ever learn to read and become a*, 
useful man, because we saw he could not speak. 
Truly, for him we were very, very sorrowful, ancF 
we had no other way only to always pray for hin* 
asking the Lord to open a way for him ; then,, 
when we were not thinking of it, the Lord gra- 
ciously showed His favour, giving us this good 
opportunity. Truly it is happiness beyond what: 
we had hoped.” 

When one thinks of the loneliness and silence 
from which these children have been rescued, and 
of the wonderful new world of companionship* 
and knowledge into which they have entered, 
one cannot but feel that the money has not been- 
wasted, even if it has done nothing but make- 
them happy, for if we can 
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Lift one fainting robin 
Into its nest again, 

We shall not live in vain. 

The following incidents, related by Mrs. Mills, 
-will serve to illustrate what has already been 
^atd about the (apparent) stupidity of the deaf, 
which in most cases arises from ignorance. 
.Shortly after three new boys had been admitted a 
lady came to see the school. A few weeks after- 
wards she came again, and was delighted to see 
the change in them from sullen, stupid looks to 
bright and happy ones, A missionary who had 
sent a boy to school from a distant station, said 
that after a year the lad had improved wonder- 
fully. His face and expression were completely 
changed. A visitor who had watched one of the 
boys with his teacher, said, “It is like giving 
him a soul.’’ 

There are, of course, many difficulties to be 
faced, and many hindrances to be overcome. The 
extreme conservatism of the Chinese and their 
dislike of any innovation are well known. This 
feeling, however, is gradually passing away, and 
the native Christians are very enthusiastic about 
the school. Help has also been given by one of 
the Chinese bank, to which reference has already 
been made. Another hindrance is the great 
poverty of the people. The little deaf son, al- 
though he is considered little more than an ani- 
mal, is able to help on the farm or in the shop, 
and his family are reluctant to spare him. 

The school is conducted on what the Americans 
call the combined system. Finger-spelling is 
freely used, aided by pantomime, gesture, and 
picture cards ; while all who can are taught to 
-speak and lip-read. 

The teaching of the deaf to speak is a great 
source of wonder to the Chinese. A native minis- 
ter who had heard some of Mrs. Mills’s boys 
speak exclaimed, “ I have seen my first miracle. 
I never expected to hear a totally deaf child 
speak. The age of miracles is not past. ” Mrs. 
Mills tells an amusing story. Dr. Mills had 
•called upon a wealthy Chinese family, and had 
become very much interested in a bright little 
deaf boy. The father of the boy was not at home, 
but other members of the family seemed to be 
interested, and promised to consider the question 
of sending the boy to school. When the father 
•came home, the teacher, Mr. Li, and one of the 
pupils were sent to spend a day with them. They 
were cordially received, tea was served, and pipes 
and tobacco brought ; then the family gathered 
round to see what Tong Kii could do. The little 
fellow seemed to understand the importance of 
the occasion, and with a face beaming with 
pleasure and satisfaction, he did his best. They 
were astonished at his ability to write and 
understand the Chinese characters, and were in- 
clined to send their son to such a wonderful 
school. But when Tong Kii spoke, and under- 
stood from the lips what was said to him, the 
family were indignant and drove the teacher and 
pupil away with imprecations. They would not 
believe that Tong Kii was deaf, but considered 
the affair a wily, foreign trick. 

An industrial department has been added to 
the school. Mr. Sen, with some assistance, 
carries on quite a brisk business in photography, 
the deaf boys helping in printing, toning, ccc. 
Three of them have become so expert that they 
could easily earn their living in a photographer’s 
studio. The photographs are not only a source 
of income and a pleasant occupation for the boys 
but are also very valuable in making the work of 
the school better known. The boys know that 
the money gained helps to buy their food, and 
"they always work cheerfully, while the teacher 
gladly does the work without extra pay, being 
ambitious to earn enough to pay his own salary. 

It is impossible not to admire the courage 
shown by this lonely worker, and her determina- 
tion to persevere in the task to which she felt she 
had been called in the face of so many obstacles. 
It was no easy matter to give up certainty for 
uncertainty, to resign her connection with a weal- 
thy and influential missionary society, and take 
up an isolated position, depending altogether on 
voluntary contributions for support. So far, 
however, her trust has been justified. In her last 
report she writes : — “ It is with rare, sweet pleas- 
ure that I record the fact that I have never been 
left without what was absolutely necessary to 


meet the month! y expenditure, and often we have 
had more than enough. There have been times 
when it looked as if we were just at the end of 
our resources. The close of last year was one of 
those times, and I wondered how it would seem 
to be obliged to tell the school cook that I had no 
money to give him to buy food for the boys, and 
always after such thoughts I have been put to 
shame by receiving an unexpected gift from 
someone. ” 

Then the task of opening such a school, and de- 
veloping methods in the Chinese language was 
indeed herculean, but these difficulties have been 
successfully surmounted; and it is Mrs. Mills’s 
desire to see the school thoroughly established. 

More helpers are needed, and Mrs. Mills appeals 
for a trained lady teacher, or a lady and gentleman 
to go out and assist in the work. She wishes to 
make the training of teachers, who will thus be 
fitted to take up work in other places, an im- 
portant feature of the school. Two have already 
been trained, and a missionary of the American 
Methodist Church at Wuhu, Central China, 
brought a teacher to be trained, and a pupil — a 
little girl — to be educated. The pupil could not 
be kept, as there is as yet no separate school for 
girls ; but the teacher remained, and hopes on 
his return to Wuhu to have a day school where 
she can be taught. This will extend the know- 
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ledge of teaching the deaf into quite a new 
region. 

Money is urgently needed to increase the accom- 
modation for boys, and also to put up a separate 
department for girls. There are not nearly so 
many deaf women in China as men. Girl babies 
are not much wanted, and when found to be deaf 
they are frequently destroyed ; while boys fare 
better on account of ancestral worship. $26 is 
sufficient to feed and clothe a child for one 
year. Several have already been adopted. At 
present there are 15 pupils, and one little Eura- 
sian boy, who has to be taught separatety. Two 
of these boys walked 800 li ( nearly 300 English 
miles), to reach the school. Many more, both 
boys and girls, would come if three were room 
enough to take them in. 

The unanimous testimony of all the mission- 
aries who have visited the school is that Mrs. 
Mills is doing a splendid and unique work, which 
no ordinary missionary could undertake, and 
that she should be liberally supported in her 
endeavour to reach and rescue these imprisoned 
souls. 

The short story has been written not only to 
help one particular school, but also to draw atten- 
tion to the great field of work which is still 
practically untouched, and to the vast harvest 
waiting to be reaped. There are a few schools 
scattered here and there like points of light 
among the darkness of heathendom, but they are 
few. There are 18 in Asia, 13 in Africa, and 7 
in South America ; while Europe has 450, and 
North America 135. Mrs. Mills’s sympathies 
are not limited to the deaf of Cliifu, or even to 
the deaf of China, thej 7 are world-wide ; and if by 
her example missionaries in other places are led 
to undertake similar work, she will feel abund- 
antty rewarded. She looks forward in hope to 
the day when everj- missionary society will have 
a property-equipped school for the deaf as part 
of its ordinary working machinery, and when it 
will be possible to say of the World’s deaf and 
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dumb. He hath done all things well ; He niaketh 
both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak. 

This ideal, like all other ideals, is very far 
from realization. The work is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and scarcely as yet begun, but small begin- 
nings “ are often great and strong, ’’ and 

Good, once put in action or in thought. 

Like a strong oak. doth from its boughs shed down 
The ripe germs of a forest. 


Miss Ballin is a daughter of A. Y. Ballin. She is not 
deaf and this fact leads us to remark that in the render- 
ing of hymns, hearing sign makers ought to excel the 
deaf themselves in the grace and beauty of their signs, 
because they can sign in perfect unision with the music 
of the organ. 

The grounds of the Indiana Institution for the Deaf 
in Indianapolis, which have been acquired by the city, 
may be converted into a public park and called “ Wil- 
lard Park,” in memory of the founder of the Institu- 
tion, It would be a very appropriate name and a fit- 
ting honor to one who did more for the School in its 
pioneer days than any other man. Mr. Willard was a 
deaf man himself. After receiving an education at the 
American Asylum for the Deaf at Hartford, Conn., lie 
came to Indianapolis in 1833 and established a private 
school for the deaf. Six months later his school became 
a child of the State. He was at the head of the school 
for two years, when his place was taken by a superin- 
tendent not a deaf-mute. He continued to teach in the 
school for twenty years. 

Ask your pupils what judgment they would give 
under the following circumstances : 

At the end of the skating season a year ago, A. 
carelessly put his skating boots to one side, and when 
the school closed, he could not find them He did not 
report the matter to the supervisor and nothing was 
known of his loss until a few days ago when he com- 
plained to the supervisor that another boy, B , was 
wearing his boots B. explained that lie had found 
the boots ill the stable, where they had been apparently 
discarded with many other useless articles, and think- 
ing, we suppose, that he might get value in return for 
the repairs, he sent them to the shoemaker to be put in 
order. Who should get the boots and why 1 As a les- 
son in ethics the principal submitted this incident to 
the pupils for their written opinion. The variety of the 
conclusions reached from so simple an occurrence sug- 
gests the idea that it would be profitable in the develop- 
ment of character to arrange a series of exercises along 
these lines and submit them to the pupils as a lan- 
guage lesson and at the same time giving practical in- 
struction in discriminating between truth and error ; 
and right and wrong . — Silent Echo. 

The prison of Budapest lias at present a prisoner of 
mark. His name is Gluck. Under the title of “the 
deaf and dumb artist,” Gluck lias been successively a 
contortionist, an acrobat, a juggler, a prestidigitator, a 
sword swallower, a phenomenally great eater and 
faster. In Budapest the man exhibited himself as a 
Hindoo dancer. Under the title of “ the deaf and dumb 
artist” be aroused the curiosity of the public and tlie 
police to an incredible degree. At this time lie is behind 
the bars. The cause is an incident in which he lost his 
head but recovered his speech. He was passing the 
evening in company of several other artists when a quar- 
rel arose. Gluek committed the error of taking part 
and received a blow. Furious as he was, lie seized a 
poniard and threw himself upon his adversary with 
loud tiireats. It was the turn of his comrades to become 
mute — with surprise. The officers of the police came 
unexpectedly and conduced the whole to a police- 
station. An inquiry established that Gluek is named 
Carradin, that lie was born in 187,1 at Crapaaa in Eoti- 
mania. and that he lias a very suspicious passport. His 
photographs are to be sent to all tbe courts of justice in 
Europe with most compelele judiciary instructions. 
The prison of Budapest, in fact, lias one of the most 
dangerous malefactors. — Translated from L' Opinion 
des Sourds-Muets in Cal. News. 

A few days ago the Superintendent, the Matron, and 
the Editor were invited to lake lunch with the cooking 
class. Wesuspected that the girls would make extra pre- 
parations for “company’’ and we all wanted to test 
their skill as culinary artists. Light rolls, Maryland 
biscuits, and coffee, with dessert of lemon pie, custard 
and cake made up the repast, and this was as gracefully 
served as it lmd been daintily prepared. 

Corrie Burke presided as hostess, witli becomming 
dignity : Grace Fortner and Julia Harris, in snow-white 
caps and aprons, were most attentive and efficieut 
waitresses; while Louise Hubbard. Mabel Atkinson. 
Bertha Curtis, Nyra Marshall. Katie Garst and Bertha 
Fowler sat at tbe table as guests. The girls did not act 
as though they were playing at house keeping, but each 
one performed her part in a dignified, conventional 
manner, showing that they were being trained in the 
graces of the hostess as well as in the art of cookery. 

Miss Hattie Trout, the teacher of domestic science, 
has given every evidence of her efficiency, and her 
pupils are thoroughly interested in their work. — Goml- 
son Ornette. 
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HERE seems to be a marked tendency 
among papers published at State 
schools for the Deaf, when in need of 
an arLicle to fill up a three-inch space, 
to select someting deragatory to day 
schools for the deaf. According to 
the State School papers the greatest 
drawback in a day school is the lack 
of industrial training which state schools are 
supposed to give toeach pupil. As this criticism 
is made against day schools generally and with- 
out discrimination or exception a look on the 
other side of the shield might reveal some things, 
the existence of which may not have been sus- 
pected by the advocates of state schools — who by 
the way, are not known to have had other than 
state school experience. Accoding to our own 
observation and belief the great drawback oi the 
day schools is not the lack of industrial train- 
ing, but the method by which instruction is 
given, which is, with a very few exceptions, the 
restricted, insufficient, inelastic, time-wasting, 
eye-torturing, single “ pure " oral method. In a 
day school where the method of instruction is 
rational and adapted to the needs of the pupils, 
and carried on by means ol the combined system 
of instruction, it will be found that the pupil 
will be able to complete the common school 
course of study two or three years earlier than 
would have been possible at a state school. This 
is due to the fact that the pupil gives more time 
to his studies than would have been required of 
him at a state school where shop work and study 
are supposed to alternate. Right here the state 
advocates will say they gain their point, but 
they don’t. Assuming that a pupil enters a day 
school as earl}' as the law permits and continues 
uninterruptedly with his studies. In the seventh 
and eighth grades lie will be sent to manual 
training school, will have drawing throughout 
the course, and have opportunity to culti- 
vate his power of speech and ability to read 
the lips with a wider circle of relatives and 
friends than would be possible in a state school. 
At the average age of fifteen the course is com- 
pleted and if he does not seek a high school or 
college or professional training lie may at once 
apprentice himself to learn some trade m one of 
the many manufacturing establishments every 
large city affords. By the time he is of age he 
will have mastered some calling and be earning 
first class wages. But how does his brother in 
the state school too often fare ? The state school 
pupil alternated school and shop work and grad- 
uated at about the age of nineteen or over. He 
goes forth to find work at his “trade,” but the 
first discovery he is apt to make is that he has 
no trade at all, — only a certain knack of hand- 
ling a certain kind of tools. Surprise, disap- 
pointment and disgust are the successive sensa- 
tions which he experiences over the discovery 
and then he resigns himself to the fact that not- 
withstanding his age and “ experience ” he must 
begin at the bottom if he would master a trade 
and often the trade selected is not the one he 
“ learned ” at the state school. The argument 
of the the state schools may be all right in theory 
but until they actually teach trades they ought 
not to jump upon schools that put forth no such 
ciaim. 

* 

The following invitation was circulated among 
quite a number of St. Louisians recentlv : 

” You are cordially invited to a birthday surprise party 
to be given to Rev. Mr. Cloud on Fridrv, May I2tb, to 
show the appreciation of the deaf citizens of St. Louis of 
his interest in their welfare and also for his untiring 
efforts, as chairman of the local committee, to make the 
late convention a social success.” 

The surprise was complete and the appreciation 
shown, not in words only but also in a substan- 
tial cash donation and other useful gifts preceded 
by an appropriate presentation speech bv Mr. 
Charles D. Jones of the Inc ti co-umittee to the 
following effect : 

Mr. Cloud, we, your friends, are gathered here this 
evening in honor of your birthday and also to show our 



appreciation of your interest in the welfare of thedeaf 
in this and other places and of your good work as chair- 
man of the Local Committee. We hope you may have 
many more pleasant birthdavs and that your work will 
continue to be as successful in the future as it has in the 
past.” 

The recipent of the ovation was rendered 
speechless by this unexpected phase of an un- 
expected meeting and was profoundly touched by 
the whole proceeding. Besides the purse Mr. 
Cloud received a number of p esents. One of 
which was a bust of Shakespeare, from Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. Wootten. and was very appropriate 
as Mr. Cloud is well known as a devotee of that 
writer-. 

The social-reception which followed the pre- 
sentation was one of the most brilliant given by 
the deaf of St. Louis. The weather conditions 
were ideal ; the refreshments provided for and by 
the guests were all that could be desired, and 
everybody was happy. Among those present 
were the following : 

Mesdames — 

Harden 
Udell 
Burgherr 
S .hneider 
Bishop 
Wootten 
Cloud 
Misses— 

Herd in an 
Steidemann 
Sc hum 
Weisser 
Mooney 
Holthans 
Morefield 
Messrs — 

Steidemann 
C. D. Jones 
Wootten 
F roning 
Schneider 
Rodenberger 
R Jones 
Catlin 


Mesdames — 
Chenery 
West 
Jones 
Froning 
Rodenberger 
Kelling 
Wright 
Misses — 

Roper 
Molloy 
Houston 
Silver 
Klug 
Henning 
Day 
Messrs — 

Wriglit 

C. E. Jones 

West 

Chenery 

Burgherr 

Bennett 

Kelling 

Stigelman 


Mr. and Mrs. Eudorus Harden celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage on the 
evening of May 31st. Numerous friends were 
present at the reception and judging from the 
amount of silver dollars in evidence the company 
seemed to have been composed exclusively of 
Bryan democrats. Every body hopes that Mr. 
and Mrs. Harden may give them the opportunity 
to pay homage the gold standard under their 
hospitable roof twenty-five years hence. 

* 

St. Thomas Mission was organized 011 May 30, 
1891, and the event lias been celebrated annually 
ever since 011 tlie Saturday and Sunday nearest 
to May 30. A supper, bazaar and social was the 
feature of the evening of May 27 in honor of the 
event and the anniversary sermon was preached 
the following day. Miss Roper as usual was 
chairman of the festival committee and this year 
she was assisted by Misses Herdnian, Steidmann, 
Molloy, King, Sebum, Heming, Silver. Mes- 
dames Harden, Wriglit, Burgherr. Froning, Rod- 
enberger and others. The Bishop of Missouri has 
appointed llie following named persons to con- 
stitute the Mission Committee for the ensuing 
year: Mr. A. O. Sieidmami, Lay reader and 
Treasurer ; .Miss Pearl Herdnian, Sunday School 
teacher and secretary; Mr. Alexander Wright, 
warden ; Miss A. M. Roper, Miss E. Schum, 
Miss A. Molloy, Mrs. M. E. Harden, Mr. F. W. 
A. Hammer, Mr. A. J. Rodenberger, Mr. J. S. 
Chenery, Mr. J. H. Burgherr. 

* 

The Gallaudet School pupils had their annual 
picnic at Forest Park Higlandson June 8th. The 
School closed for the Summer on June 16th to re- 
open on September 5th. The Gallaudet Union had 
its tenth anniversary picnic at Priester’s Park, on 
June 17th, where the Illinois State Association had 
its outing last summer. St. Thomas’ Mission 
river excursion took place on June 20th. Thus 
it would seem that in the spring every body's 
fancy lighthv turns to picnics. The picnics given 
by the Gallaudet School. Gallaudet Union, and 


St. Thomas’ Mission are always given forpleasure 
only and tlie cost to those attending is put just 
low enough to cover necessary expenses. The 
increasing attendance each year testifies to the 
popularity of such an arrangement. 

* 

Mrs. William R. Cullingwortli passed through 
the city not long since 011 her way to Plainfield 
N. J.. where she expects to make her future home. 
* 

At the auuual meeting of the Gallaudet Union, 
which is always held in May, the following 
named persons were elected by acclamation to 
constitute the board of officers for the ensiling 
year : President, J. H. Cloud ; Vice President, 
A. J. Rodenberger ; Secretary, Annie M. Roper; 
Treasurer, Pearl W. Herdnian. Tlie Union was. 
never in a more prosperous condition than it is 
at present and notwithstanding the world’s fair 
year it has a larger surplus to its credit than ever 
before. The Union is undenominational in char- 
acter and membership in it is open to both sexes. 
In view of the good work it is doing, it meets at 
the Schuyler Memorial House, 12 10 Locust street, 
under the patronage of St, Thomas’ Mission, but 
is not officially connected with tlie Mission. 

* 

In its official directory the St. Lcuis Club claims 
to be “ composed of the best and most influential 
deaf gentlemen in the city” and that it “stands 
for all that is beneficial to the moral up-building 
of the character of the deaf. ” In the same paper 
which published the above, and b_v the same 
writer, appears the following: 

The St. Louis Deaf-Mute club will have an “out- 
ing party” on Sunday, May 21st, at Chouteau 
Slough, ill. Trains on the Chicago. Peoria & St. 
Louis railway will leave Union station at6:3oand 
8:14 a. m. respectively 7 . There will be fishing, 
boating and various sports indulged in through- 
out the day. 

We must confess our inability to see any 
obvious connection between an all day Snndav 
“ outing" spent in “ fishing, boating and various 
sports” and the “up-building of character.” 
An all-day 7 Sunday picnic at a fishing resoit is- 
not a familar receipt for character- building, our 
impression is that it is rather the reverse, but if 
the Club lias found it to be of exceptional merit we 
trust that one of its “ most influential” members 
will enlarge upon its benefits for the enlighten- 
ment of those who strive to “remember” and 
“ keep holy 7 the Sabbath-day. ” 

J. H. Cloud. 


DEAF-MUTE IS ACCIDENTALLY STOLEN 
FROM A CHILIAN TOWN BY AN 
ITALIAN VESSEL. 

San Francisco, Cal.. Saturday. — On board the 
Italian ship Amphitrite. which is, discharging 
cargo at Howard street wharf, is Luis Albaro, who 
boarded the ship fourteen months ago at Taltal, 
Chili, to take a nap. When he awoke tlie 
Amphitrite was at sea. He lias stay ed with her 
ever since in the hope that some day she may 
return to the nitrate port. 

Albaro is a deaf-mute and was one of the public 
characters to Toltal, where be involuntarily 7 joined 
the ship. After leaving Toltal the Amphitrite 
sailed to Rotterdam. From there she went to 
Antwerp, where she loaded the cargo she is now 
discharging. 

Luis is able to write his own name and a few 
phrases of Spanish. Beyond this only communi- 
cation with his shipmates lias been by signs. 
Captain Cafiero is taking good care of his afflicted 
guest, who still occupies in the forecastle thebutik 
he selected fot his unfortunate nap. On his blue 
sweater “Seaman’’ is printed in big white letters^ 
and Luis is said to be a handy 7 man when he un- 
derstands what is wanted of him. By his ship- 
mates he is treated with some awe and gently 
shielded from the knocks which usually go with 
life in a forecastle. — tV. Y. Herald. 


Life, with you, 

Glows in the brain and dances in the arteries ; 

Tis like the wine some joyous guest hath quaff’d,. 
That glads tlie heart and elevates the fancy : — 
Mine is the poor residuum of the cup. 

Vapid, and dull, and tasteless, only soiling 
With its base dregs tlie vessel that contains.— 

The Antiquary _ 
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With t be Silent Workers 

Edited by Alexander L. Pach. 


O for Morgantoii ! 

Last year when the last issue for the 
term went to press, the cry was Ho for 
St. Louis ! 

Superintendent Goodwin of the Mor- 
ganton lias sent out a very attractive 
booklet telling of the beauties of 
Morganton and its suburbs, and the 
«e irby resorts that is worth filing away, whether 
you are going or not. 

While it is hardly to be hoped that the attend- 
ance will be as large as the Flint, Columbus 
New York or Buffalo meetings, still there is prom- 
ise of a large gathering. Like Flint and Co- 
lumbus. there are no Exposition or outside at- 
tractions, and the order of things will be “Get 
Busy ”, and “ Keep Busy ”, all the way through. 

Under these circumstances, a week in the fine 
..air of Western North Carolina with the con- 
genial people one alwat's meets at the Con veil ■ 
tions will be more than worth while. 

* 

Brother Ichabod of the Companion is seriously 
humorous, or humorously serious in his extensive 
remarks on the retirement of Prof. Geoge W. Ve- 
-diiz of the Colorado school. Mr. Veditz is one of 
less than half a dozen teachers in the very front 
-rank of deaf teachers, each and every one of whom 
-are the equal of any hearing teachers in the pro- 
fession. 

The retirement of such a man is a serious loss 
to the entire teaching craft, and it is to be hoped 
that it is not final. 

Few deaf teachers of the deaf have been as suc- 
cessful as Mr. Veditz, and few have shown more 
-continued and sustained interest in their fellow 
deafbrethern than Mr. Veditz has. 

Here is to Prof. Veditz ’s very good health . May 
lie prosper in whatever he undertakes. 

J* 

The other day I had a call from one of our good 
deaf clergymen, though he always refers to him- 
sel fas a “ missionary” to the deaf. He is one of 
those gladsome callers that come at the right 
time, and make you feel that the two hours he 
gives you while in the city, is a treat, and you 
feel that business affairs may go hang. 

He has a boy, and likewise a girl, and the girl, 
being the elder usually acts as interpreter. Elder 
-children of deaf couple are often the cleverest in 
the use of signs aud spelling, for the younger do 
not have to learn and count it easier to say “Tell 
Papa”, and “Tell Mamma”. 

One day the boy, who lias onh* a half dozen 
years to his credit, instructed his sister, who is 
•twice his age: “Tell Papa when I grow up I am 
going to be a Minister like Papa”. 

The information was duly conveyed, and a few 
hours later Pater familia, on going to his study, 
found the boy at his desk, with an open dictionary 
in front of him. a cigar that had been puffed sev- 
everal times, and a deathly pale and very sick 
son. The rest of the family were hurriedly sum- 
moned, and the sister was instructed : 

“Tell Papa I am not going to be a Minister, I 
am going to be a man”. 

The cigar had done its deadly work, but the 
joke was on the good preacher. He must have 
enjoyed it, for did he not tell it to me himself? 

J* 

I used to feel tremendously' sorry for a deaf 
■friend who had the strongest disinclination a- 
gainst making his deafness known to people he 
-came in contact with. He retains his speech 
• capitally but seems to hate, most cordially, to ex- 
plain that he cannot hear queries put to him. It 
ran something like this. We would sit down at 
a strange restaurant, aud he would give an order, 

■ carefully' including all details, then the waiter 
would ask ( I judged this ) concerning some point, 
and this would bring from my friend a repetition 
of all that had gone before. The waiter, of 
•course, would stick to his query, which might 
be, for instance, “What style will you have your 
rpotatoes”? My deaf companion sticks pertinaci- 



ously to his point, and the waiter won’t give in 
on the potatoes. Finally the waiter thinking his 
patron is hard of hearing, yells the potato query 
louder. My deaf friend by this time is waking 
to the fact that he simply must tell about his deaf- 
ness and does so. 

Result — waiter y’ells worse than ever. Other 
people interested ; two deaf people red in the face 
and all because some people won’t make their 
deafness known in the very beginning. I have 
stopped feeling sorry for him. 

J* 

This is one point I have always been careful 
about, and it has saved me lots of trouble. Once 
it brought me into an amusing predicament, that 
won’t spoil in the telling. 

Found myself in a small New England city 
some \ ears ago, and business kept me there until 
Monday morning, though if I had reached there 
an hour earlier on Saturdav, I might have been 
back in Gotham Sunday morning, but if I had, 

I would not be able to tell this incident of my 
trip. 

An inland Massachusetts city is tough on a 
stranger putting up at a hotel, with everything 
deadly quiet, and not even a cigar purchasable. 
The hands of the clock had turned painfully 
slow until about three in the afternoon, when it 
occurred to me that I knew of a very clever deaf 
mechanic who lived in the city, and through 
him I might meet others of the City ’s deaf peo- 
ple, at any rate 1 would get rio of bunches of 
ennui, if I only met him and no one else, so it 
was the City' Directory for mine, and presently I 
had his local habitation noted in my little book- 
let, and got the clerk to write out the details of 
a trolley ride with it at its end. All went swim- 
minglv till I reached the neighborhood of his 
street in the very sparsely settled suburbs, but 
the trolley conductor gave me a nice pantomimic 
map of my field so I had but little trouble in 
locating Oak Court. But as none of the houses 
bore any numbered designation, it was guess 
work. 

First house, nobody home. 

Second house, old lady talked to me (rather, at 
me) from an upper window. No satisfaction. 

Just then a j'oung man walked leisurely by, 
smoking a pipe and with an air of assurance. 
Asked him would be kindlj’ tell me which house 

Mr. resided in. Would he please 

point it out as I was totally deaf. 

Man answered by apparently asking could I 
hear at all ! 

“No, totallj' deaf — please point outtliehouse” 
I replied. 

Whole thing repeated and then the young 
man drew a pad from his pocket aud volunteered 
this written information : 

“ I am Deaf and Dumb.” 

Shake! 

“ So am I — Name ? ? ” 

“Sure”—” Glad.” 

Tableau. 

Jt 

NEW YORK. 

Elmire has the 1905 Empire State Convention, 
according to a decision just reached by the 
E. S. A. Board which met at the Colonial Hotel, 
New York city, last week and Elmira was brought 
out for Convention honors and won handily. 

It has been a very long time since Elmira has 
had a ciiance to do convention honors, but it 
will make up for all that, rest assured. 

Every deaf man, woman and child who wants 
a delightful trip to “ The Land of Make-Believe” 
can have it with trimmings and etecteras that will 
delight. 

Besides it will involve witnessing a spectacle 
the like of which has not been seen before. I re- 
fer to the Boer War Spectacle now, and for the 
rest of the summer at Brighton Beach, Coney Is- 
land. 

The reason I liken it to the mythical “ Land of 
Make-Believe” for us who are deaf, is that in the 
cannonading during the “Battle of Colenso,” 
Battle of Paardeberg and DeWet’s flight through 
a cordon of British troops, there is an exchange 
of several thousand shots — those from the heavy 
guns shake the earth at each discharge and the 
concussion and vibration makes you forget your 


deafness and for a full two hours you are as nor- 
mal are. 

But it is not all sound and noise — this series of 
war pictures; it is made tlirillingly interesting by 
the presence of the living heroes of the war in the 
Transvaal. 

First and foremost there is Gen Piet A. Cronje, 
the “ Lion of the Transvaal, now 70 years old — a 
fighter from his boyhood — when he begun on wild 
animals and ended in his demonstrating the 
strength of the Boer Army confusing Lord Ro- 
berts and resulting in capture and two years’ im- 
prisonment at St. Helena. Previous to the battle 
scenes the following program is carried out : 

OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 

“Selections by the Staats Artillery Band, under Direc- 
tion of Kapelmeister Herr RestorfT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I have the honor to introduce 
to you our great Organization, entitled 1 The South Afri- 
can Boer War Exhibition Co.,” and in -so doing I have 
much pleasure in informing you that all peisons taking 
part in this military display, are brought from various 
and distant parts of South Africa. Each and every one 
has taken a most active part in the late Anglo- Boer War. 

The first I will introduce to your notice will be the Brit- 
ish Contingent, led by Captain Franklin 

A Company of Scotch Highlanders 

I will now present the officers of the British Contingent : 
These gentlemen served through the entire campaign, and 
all hold both the King's and Queen s medals 

Captain Surgeon J. Nunau Casey, who served through 
the long South African War, and also holds the King’s 
and Queen's medals. 

The next will be a Boer Contingent headed by the com- 
mandants who led them in the field 

I shall have much pleasure iti introducing these officers 
individually : 

First : Lieutenant T. F. Mihnaar of the Boer Artillery. 

Second : Field Cornet B. Coetzee, a dashing young 
Captain of General de Wet’s Scouts. 

Third : Field Cornet R. D. Young, who was repeated- 
ly complimented for bravery. 

Fourth : Commandant G. Mare ; wounded ten times 
during the late war. 

Fifth : Commandant P. D. Moll ; one of the most dar- 
ing and fearless officers of the Boer Army. He was twice 
wounded severely while serving under the command of 
General Viljoen. 

Sixth : Commandant G M. J. van Dam ; who took the 
British surrender at Nicholson’s Nek, where he was 
wounded. 

Seventh : Field Cornet van Gass, the one-armed hero 
of Spioenkop. 

Eighth : Commandant J. N. Boshoff. who was with 
General de Lsrey at the wounding and capture of Lord 
General Methuen. Also, entrusted with the safe keeping 
of President Steyn at the time when President Steyn and 
General de Wet were so hard pressed by Lord Kitchener 
from the Free State into the Transvaal. 

Two South African Cape Carls, four-in-hand, driven by 
Boers. 

COL. BLAKE, Leader of the Heroic Irish Brigade. 

Col. Blake is a graduate of West Point, an indiatt 
fighter under General Miles. During the war in 
the Transvaal, Col. Blake rendered most distill’ 
guished services, and is regarded by the Boers as 
a most resourceful and courageous soldier. 

Party of Basutps, mounted on their native ponies. 

Mule and ox wagons, showing the kind of trans- 
portation used by both armies in South Africa. 

MR. FRANK E. FILLIS. the celebrated South Afri- 
can showman, organizer of “ Savage South 
Africa.” at Earl’s Court, London, and organizer 
of the present undertaking. 

Naval Gun Drill 

MELEE OF THE ROSE, by British and Boer officers 

(jtules: This favorite South African game may* 
be played by any number of competitors. Each 
person has a rosette attached to the right shoulder 
and the principal rule is to snatch the tosette from 
the right shoulder, blit it must be taken from the 
near or left side of the horse. Each competitor 
has the whole field against him. The person tak- 
ing the largest number of the rosettes is the win- 
ner. ) 

An exhibition with the finest trained liigh- 
scitool horse in the world, by Frank E. Fillis. 

Sword exercise and musical ride by company of 
Lancers. 

A battery of Boer artillery in charge of Lieut. 
Minnaar. 

Following will be a series of exciting races, each 
competitor doing his utmost to gain a win. 

First : Race by the Basutos three times around the 
arena 

Second : Race between two Boers and two Britons. 

Third : Race between a Boer lady, a British and a Boer 
officer. 

Fourth : International race between a Boer, a Briton, 
an Australian, a Canadian and an American. 

B'iftli : Exciting race between two Cape Carts, three 
times around the arena. 

A. L. Pach. 


Dr A. G. B. has resigned as president of the A. A. 
I 1 . T. 8. I), and is succeeded by Dr. A. L. E. C’., S P. 

. I). D The initiated will easily understand the above 
and if the uninitiated don’t, it won’t matter. 
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If the half-tones in the Roches- 
Of the Best. ter Advocate are the work of 

Bro. Westervelt's boys, the 
Doctor certainly has one trade that is being taught 
supereminently well. 


There could be no better evi- 
Progrestive. deuce of the progress that is 

written all over the city of 
Danville, Ky., than the splendid booklet just is- 
sued under its auspices. In it the School for the 
Deaf holds a prominent place. There are 
excellent views of all the buildings, and they are 
accompanied by a complete historic of the work in 
the state. 


School will re-open on Wed- 
Parents. will nesdav. Sept. 13th, and chil- 

Please Note. dren who do not return prompt- 
ly will run the risk of losing 
their places and being obliged to wait another year 
before getting back. We also desire to call at- 
tention to the fact tliat during the coming term 
there will be a holiday at Christmas but none at 
Thanksgiving or Easter ; also that children will 
not be allowed to go home until the close of the 
term, and that children violating this last rule 
will not be re-admitted in the fall until formal 
re-application is made. 


It has been our pleasure to 
From far entertain for a few days, during 
Chifu. the past month, Mrs. Annetta 
Mills, the honored head of the 
School for the Deaf at Chifu, China. Perhaps to 
speak more advisedly, we should say to be enter- 
tained by Mrs. Mills, for there was scarce a mo- 
ment of the time that she was not giving 11s 
something new and interesting about this 
struggling little school, and its quaint little 
pupils. The salient fact stands out, regarding 
this work, that it is the only one in the whole 
broad Flowery Kingdom, and that of all the 
four hundred thousand deaf there, but fifteen are 
under instruction. It is a pitiful fact and one 
for which we of America are to some extent re- 
sponsible. A very little from each of us would 
place the work on a substantial basis and seeing 


its success, tlie people of this great eastern nation 
would soon take 1 it up, and gather into similar 
schools all the deaf of their land. It is a work 
that appeals particularly to educators of the deaf 
in our land, and we should take a pleasure and 
pride in doing everything within our power for 
this babe as yet but in its swadding clothes. For 
the lady who has undertaken the work too much 
cannot be said. Of most attractive personality, 
with the broadest and best of good sense and 
judgment, having most excellent executive abili- 
ty, most deeply interested in ber mission, and 
possessed of the finest of Christian characters, 
the work could be in no better hands and must 
succeed. She needs us all, however, to help hold 
up the sometimes failing hands, and our duty is 
plain. We have the pleasure to send her this 
month, a mite, and hope to follow it, with more, 
as ourships come in. 


Scattered through our current 

Our issue will be found a number of 

Trades, half tones that will give those who 
have been unable to visit us a peep 
into our Industrial Department. Especial at- 
tention has been given to this department, our 
feeling being that at least as much effort should 
be given to the perfecting of our children in some 
form of handiwork as to their intellectual ad- 
vancement. There have been added appliances in 
almost every work-room, and rapid progress has 
marked the career of the little work-men almost 
without exception The amount, quality, and 
variety of the finished products turned out has 
been greater than ever before, and we feel that 
we can point with the greatest pride to the 
strides that have been made here. 

Our trade work, like our intellectual work, has 
been somewhat hampered by the extreme youth 
of our children. All things considered, how- 
ever, it is on a most satisfactory basis. Iti the 
zeal of teachers and the great interest of the 
pupils there has been compensation for the lack 
of maturity and strength, and the best of results 
has marked the term just closed. Students have 
been placed in the various classes only after 
their adaptability has been studied, and it has 
frequently been noted that a child who has done 
little or nothing at one trade has achieved rea- 
sonable success at something else. As prelimi- 
nary to all trade teaching, kindergarten work 
has been found very valuable, and supplemented 
by a brief sloyd course, it has relieved the various 
industrial class-rooms of much of the disorder 
and loss of time incidental to first steps. The 
award of a medal at the St. Louis Exposition for 
excellence in their intellectual and industrial 
work has been an especial encouragement to our 
children during the year. 


The beautiful memorial win- 
In Memoriam. dow just placed in St. An- 
drew’s Church at Lambert- 
ville is another of the many evidences of the 
appreciation on the part of the deaf of the work 
that has been done in their behalf. It tells the 
“old, old story of Jesus and his love” for the 
afflicted, representing our Savior as he pronoun- 
ces the Ephphatha of the deaf. Tiie scene is most 
pathetically depicted, and will appeal with living 
force to everyone under whose notice it may come. 
It is the only memorial of the kind, in so far as 
we are informed, within our commonwealth, and 
we trust it shall open the way to other works that 
will give inspiration and help to the deaf of the 
state. 


The Value of Industrial T raining.. 

I T is a wise boy who will appreciate the value- 
of the training he is receiving in bis indus- 
trial or trade school, and who will put foilh pro- 
per effort to acquire skill and proficiency in the- 
handliug of tools and a knowledge of the quality 
and nature of raw materials and how to pm them, 
to use for himself and others. 

Mechanical skill and training such as oui in- 
dustrial schools give are invaluable assets 10 any 
young man. 

The large manufacturing establishments all. 
over the country are making a constant demand, 
for young men who have such training. Young, 
men who are earning $12 or $14 per week in a 
store or office find their boyhood friends vvlio- 
liave earlier in life decided to follow the trades- 
earning $4 and sometimes more per day. and 
working fewer hours, and if they are competent,, 
having no difficulty in securing steady employ- 
ment. 

In these days of large establishments, improv- 
ed machinery and division of labor, tlie oppor- 
tunities of the apprenticeship system are limited. 
Often the boy is employed without a contract or' 
even a verbal agreement on the part of the em- 
ployer to teach the trade, tlie apprentice fre- 
quently taking up the trade with insufflcent 
schooling, and no attention is paid during his ap- 
prenticeship to his educational development He 
is kept at the same machine or the same line of’ 
work day after day for months or even years get- 
ting no experience in other lilies of his trade. 
His acquisition of a knowledge of the trade is. 
left largely to chance and he is as likely 10 ab- 
sorb error as truth. After some years ol this- 
sort of training he knows his trade but imper- 
fectly, lacks general skill and ability, is unable- 
to get work at fair wages in another shop, and 
is little better off than an ordinary laborer. If" 
he can hold his position it is because lie is regu- 
lar and punctual at liis work and can perform, 
satisfactorily the one special line of work given- 
him. His individuality is sunk in the large 
establishments where so many are employed and- 
he is soon lost sight of. 

This is true of apprenticeship in all the trades- 
and it is rarely the training received in tliis- 
manner ever develops a skillful, intelligent,, 
competent mechanic. 

In former years, when apprentices were inden- 
tured to employers, there was an iron-clad con- 
tract drawn and lived up to by both the employer ■ 
and the apprentice ; then skilled and able me- 
chanics were developed, but there is no longer- 
true apprenticeship in the trades. 

There is, however, a constant demand for skill- 
ed and intelligent men, and the large establish- 
ments of the country are looking to our trade- 
schools for their future foremen and superintend- 
ents. There are many excellent trade schools- 
throughout the country, such as the Master- 
Builders Exchange Trade School, tlie Drexel 
Institute, llie Williamson Trade School of Phila- 
delphia and many similar institutions, as well as^ 
the industrial departments connected with our - 
schools for the deaf. 

These schools have shops equipped with the- 
most modern machinery and tools, employ the 
best methods, the classes are presided over by 
teachers who are expert mechanics, the instruc — 
tion is thorough and systematic, backed by the 
proper attention to educational development.. 
And a few months training of this kind is worth 
years of the apprenticeship system as it is today. 

Schools for the deaf all over the country are- 
this month graduating boys and girls who have- 
received excellent industrial training and are 
prepared to earn a living and become self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting, intelligent workmen and 1 . 
citizens. 

The boy who is not afraid to soil his hands and 
who has ambition, had better by far take advant- 
age of the opportunities offered him to learn a 
trade. There is too much inclination on the 
part of the deaf to leave school at the end of' 
the literary term and enter offices, shops and 
factories, rather than complete the industrial 
education. The man with a trade stands a much 
better chance of earning a comfortable living or ' 
even a competence, than the one with a head 
crammed full of book learning to the exclusion- 
of a knowledge of the mechanical principles o£T 
even the simplest things. J. L. Johnson, 


( School s City ) 

Another Scholastic year gone. 

Pedestrian trips are quite the vogue among our 
boys. 

The showers, thus far, have been excessively 
heavy. 

George Wainwright and his cousin were callers 
on Sunday. 

Mr. Porter has had his camera in costant re- 
quisition of late. 

Many of the pupils went out to see the parade, 
on Memorial Day. 

A single “journal ” of Edward Bradley’s, re- 
cently, filled ten pages. 



Clara Breese, Mabel Snowden, Edna Van Wagoner 
They made their own dresses. 

James Carrigan spilled the salt on Sunday and 
it brought him bad luck. 

Everybody that is anybody, now-a-day, is hav- 
ing ping pong pictures taken. 

William Henry is the tallest boy in the school 
and, we may add, one of the best. 

Mary Sommers is the proud possessor of a brand 
new trunk of generous proportions. 

A number of engravings and carbons have been 
added to our pictures during the past month. 

While young birds are so thick on our pre- 
mises, there is a strict quarantine on cats. 

An almost empty infirmary has been one of the 
blessings of our closing month of the term. 

The newspapers have been in great demand of 
late, owing to the stirring events in the East. 

There was the usual crowd on closing day and 
the exercises proved highly interesting to all. 

Minnie Brede has just finished “Bits of His- 
tory ’’and says she understood every word of it. 

The tennis set is doing constant service. Mr. 
Sharp and Miss Hills seem to rhe champions so 
far. 

Willie Stocker, Henry Hester and Miles Swee- 
ney are anxious to shine as base-ball stars, and are 
in constant practice. 

Joseph Westwood has been the unfortunate 
possessor of two black eyes lately, both acciden- 
tally received. 
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One reason why the little ones are so fond of 
nature study is that the walk usually liasastick 
of candy attachment. 

Strawberries have been very abundant of late, 
much to the delight of the children, who are all 
very fond of them. 

Clarence Spencer went home on the 24th to re- 
cuperate, his health not having been of the best 
the past month or two. 

The ivy on our main building is crawling into 
ever\ 7 nook and coprner and it will not be long 
before the edifice is completely enveloped. 

Our physical instructor Mr. Miller, had a birth- 
day on the 4th of June, and many were the heaity 
handshakes he got from the boys and girls. 

Miss Maude Craft, the sister of our secretary, 
was married on the 6th inst., to Mr William 
Powell a rising young merchant of this city. 

Mary Sommers and Grace Apgar spent a Sun- 
day with Mr. and Mrs. Freck, of Burlington, early 
in the month and report a most enjoyable visit. 

Allie Leary, Lily Hamilton, Willie Stocker and 
Wm. Flannery are getting a great deal of in- 
formation and language from the chapel hours. 

A pair of emery-wheels with bearings and at- 
tachments have been placed in the carpenter shop 
and the sharpening of tools is now a simple matter. 

Lillian Learning is having a good time with 
her roller skates, these fine days, and they are 
certainly conducing largely 7 to her physical well- 
being. 

Henry 7 Herbst was in town for a couple of days 
in June. His first thought while here was of his 
sister whose grave he visited and decorated with 
flowers. 

The children who attend the Sunday 7 -School at 
Dr. Gamble’s church were given a splendid treat 
of strawberries and ice-cream there on Tuesday 7 
afternoon. 

Table number one on the girls’ side has had 
the banner thirteen times during the past term, 
and table number three, on the boy 7 s’ side has had 
it nine times. 

The “pick-up brigade”, composed of our least 
little boys, has been doing excellent work of late, 
and our lawns and walks have been entirely freed 
from all litter. 

The averages in examination have not been 
quite so high as last year, but perhaps this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the examinations have 
been rather harder. 

Ethel Collins is for the time, a resident of our 
town, having taken a position in the dress-mak- 
ing establishment of Miss with whom 

Grace Apgar works. 

Eldon Walker has ordered a twenty 7 -two foot 
power launch, which he expects to have in com- 
mission on the Great Egg Harbor River in the 
course of another week. 

The dresses turned out by the dress making 
department have been unusually varied and beau- 
tiful and the girls deserve all the credit in the 
world for their fine work. 

“Pussy 7 ” lias become a favorite game among 
the boys, and there are a dozen or more of these 
double - ended pegs going all the time. Its cheap- 
ness and simplicity seem to especially recommend 
it. 

A fine bunch of magnolias was gotten by Mr. 
Newcomb on one of his recent trips to the coun- 
try. They were presented to the school, and 
beautified the chlidren’s dining room for several 
days. 

After the heavy 7 rain on Sunday 7 a week the 
children gathered up ten young sparrows and 
three young robins, all nearly drowned. They 7 
were given warm places in the house, and soon 
revived. 
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Hooper and Co. sent a lot of odd pieces of 
moulding to our wood-workers sometime ago. 

This Mr. Johnson lets them use freely, and. as 
a consequence, pretty much every tiling in sight 
is being framed. 

The shower on the 28th was the hardest we 
have experienced for many a day. It broke off 
a great many branches and blew down the ‘ fan 
tree”, which had previously passed through so 
many vicissitudes. 

Ever since Mr. Shaw’s lecture, Bennie Schorn- 
stein has been giving the subject of electricity a 
great deal of thought. We would not be surpris- 
ed to see him in the field with Edison and Marconi 
one of these days. 

If anyone wishes to know what a joyous thing 
the home-coining of the little one is, when va- 
cation begins, let him accompany the special car 
that goes north, sometime, and witness the meet- 
ings at the stations along the route. 

Otto Reinke is deeply interested in the base- 



In the Half-Tone Engraving Department. 


Arthur Smith whirling a copper sensitized plate. 

ball news, and reads everything he can find on 
the subject. The result is that he is not only 
getting to know the game from a to izzard, but 
is acquiring a lot of language by the way. 

It has been the lot of Mr. Porter during the 
past fortnight to have an abcess on one of his 
fingers that would have incapaciated anyone else 
for work, but Mr. Porter is one of those who do 
not allow any ordinary hardship to interfere with 
his duties. 

Clara Breese and Edna Van Wagoner were the 
guests of Mabel Snowden, at Lambert ville, for a. 
few days early in the month. They were present 
at the unveiling of the Memorial Window in Dr. 
Smith’s church, and all unite in saying that it is 
very beautiful. 

Among our Memorial Day visitors were Mr. 
and Mrs. Learning, Charles Cascella. Mr. Diet- 
rich, Ethel Collins, Grace Apgar, George Wain- 
wright Reno Bice. Harry Riggs, Charle Stevens, 
Frank Wilson, George Craig, Mr. Garrison and> 
Dr. Lockwood. 

Mr. Lockwood was booked to spend Saturday 
a week with us, but a steamship that would not 
go marred his plans, and he did not get up. We 
are always glad to see the Doctor. About nine 
times out of ten he brings something of intereset 
to our children. 

We had a fine look at the circus parade this 
year, having gotten a position on State street 
away from the crowd. It was, on the whole, the 
finest that ever came to town, two dozen great 
elephants and everything in proportion. It is 
needless to say that it w as a matter of the greatest 
interest. 
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E XERCISE of any character acts directly upon 
the heart and lungs, and through them upon 
the other organs of the body. 

There is a point to which exercise is helpful, 
but after that point has been passed, the muscles 
that are ovet-developed will draw on the reserve 
force of the body, and the heart and lungs will 
begin to fail to do their duties properly. 

Then the muscles will begin to fail, for they 
have used up the extra supply of fuel, so to speak, 
and the fire in our physical engine will burn low. 

The nerves will give out and then disease will 
have an easy time getting a foothold. 

Often a man has to earn his bread and butter 
by physical exertion and in this way frequently 
exhausts the reserve forces of his body. Then 
these men, when they find their steam getting 
low, resort to the use of drugs, in many cases, to 
keep up their energy. But the effects of this 
unnatural stimulus soon wears away and the 
body is left a total wreck. 

In youth the body is usually carried erect, but 
olten after a few y-ears the person becomes care- 
less and stoops. The habit grows and later in 
life the chest sinks, the abdomen protrudes and 
the gait becomes an uneven shambling one. 
There seems to be a drag on the body betraying 
the mistakes and careless habits of former years. 
Proper exercises will resist this drag and give 
health and strength to the body. The muscles 
will harden, the hollow places will fill out and 
the body will become rounded and symmetrical. 

It is very easy to stand erect, just try it. Raise 
vourhead, expand your chest, draw your abdomen 
in and keep your back straight, and before you 
know it the habit has became second nature to 
you. 

If one is going to take up a course of body 
training, so that the feeling of old age may be 
eradicated it is best first to learn something of the 
body and its construction. If you were going 
into any kind of business, grocery, dry' goods or 
banking, you would first become familiar with 
the way it was carried on and the character of the 
duties required. But usually when one contem- 
plates the building up of a good physical body, 
there is no thought or any preparation except to 
get strong quickly. 

If vou wish to become an athlete, even in a 
moderate way, it is of great importance that you 
first make yourself acquainted with your muscles 
and their uses. Not until you know to some ex- 
tent how your body is constructed and what you 
have to do to get certain results, will you be able 
to make any progress toward the upbuilding of a 
sound body. 

It is astounding to find how many men and 
women know nothing about the construction of 
their bodies and their various functions. 

How shall you learn of the operations of your 
body ? First by reading books on anatomy, but 
mainly by exercise. When you exercise and get 
sore in one spot, you can then locate that particu- 
lar muscle and find its name. Get sore all over 
then you will be conscious of the fact that you 
have muscles and that they are growing. By 
getting sore you will remember much better and 
become acquainted with the various parts of your 
body quicker, than if you bad only studied your 
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book of anatomy. 

Let your first steps in becoming an athlete or 
gymnast be by joining a '•gym.” Exercise in 
any way that comes to you. Tire yourself out 
and see what you can do with your muscles, what 
they are for, and where they are. 

Do not do too much, or overdo the matter, but 
test yourself and see where you are strong and 
where you are weak, and then strive to build up 
the weak parts of your body. If there are any 
parts of your body that should not became sort, 
try and make them so, and in that way you will 
learn to control your muscles. 

A well developed man can move almost any 
muscle of his body'. 

A man of this character knows how to use his 
muscles and how to get the most out of them when 
his strength is required. 

The most important muscles are those of the 
waist and the abdomen. These muscles are used 
in all bodily movement — walking, running, 
swimming, rowing, bicycle riding, jumping, lilt- 
ing, and in all the many sports and exercises, 
these are the muscles mainly depended upon. 

The necessity of strong waist muscles is shown 
in the large cut. Three boys are held and the 
strain is mainly on the abdominal muscles. 

It is supposed by many that a well developed 
arm and shoulder means the ability' to strike a 
hard blow, but such is not the case. There must 
be a proportionate development of the waist 
muscles. The expert boxer strikes not with the 
fist, but with the body. If you have watched a 
wrestling match, you will have seen how import- 
ant the waist muscles were. So in the varied 
feats of the acrobat and gymnast on the bars, 
rings, trapeze and in tumbling, the waist muscles 
are used the most. The well developed arm and 
shoulder are of little value unless the waist 
muscles are correspondingly developed. A chain 
is as strong as its weakest link. If a man is weak 
in the waist, his weak link is in the middle. 

Now all this has an important physical bearing. 
Every man does not care to become an athlete or 
a strong man, but he may have to run for a car, 
a doctor, or carry some one who has been hurt or 
is sick. In doing these things a man with a 
weak waist is in danger not only of stiain but of 
rupture. 

If there were more strong waists, there would 
be fewer cases of strains, etc. 

For those desiring to strengthen the waist 
muscles, the following exercises, if properly done, 
will help to attain the desired result. 

From an erect position come to position shown 
in cut one. From that position bring the body- 
up to the position shown in cut two. Keep the 
arms out at full length. Repeat as often as de 
sired. 

Stand erect with hands on hips. Now with a 
quick even movement extend the right hand down 
the side as far as you can and at the same time 
bend the body at the waist line in the samedirec- 
tion, as shown in cut three. Do the same with 
the left hand. 

Stand with the hands above head. Bend foward 
and to the side. Without bending knees come to 
position shown in cut four Repeat till tired. 

Sit on the floor in position shown in cut 7 % 
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From that position, raise the body up so that the 
onlv parts in contact with the floor will be the 
heels and hands. 

Stand erect with the hands on the hips. Now 
bend back as far as possible without losing vour 
balance. Now bend forward so the body is hori- 
zontal. Repeat this until tired. 

Get a stool or low chair. Sit down with the 


hands on the waist. Now bend the body fi-om 
side to side as far as possible as in cut six. Also 
bend forward in the same manner. Repeat until 
tired. 

Bend forward and touch the toes without bend- 
ing the knees if you can. If not. the first time it 
will be easily accomplished after a few trials. See 
cut seven. 


Lie on the back on the floor or bed. Hands 
under the head. Now raise the legs up to posi- 
tion shown in cut eight. In doing this the knees 
must not be bent. All these exercises are very 
easy and will also remove any feeling of fatigue 
caused bv a hard day’s work oraday's shopping. 
They are for the old and young men and women. 

E. Leon Miller. 



A Glimpse of Our 


Silent Workers . 




The Printing Force ok The Silent worker. 



The Wood-workers. 



The •' Over lay” Artist 


The Wood Carver. 



The Draftsman. 


The Wood turner. 
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The Maple Leaf Reading and Debating Club of Toronto, Canada 


T HE above named club can boast of being the 
only one of a literary kind among the deaf 
of the Dominion. Its object is mainly intended 
to elevate to a higher niche the education of its 
members after they have finished college. As it 
may be observed in its motto —“Learning must 
be won by study,” so the more its members 
study the wiser will they grow, for no one can 
learn enough throughout their life's journey for 
there is no end. This world is full of mysteries 
that never ceases baffling our brains, no matter 
how alert we may be, so we have always lots 
to learn. This club was formed especially for 
this purpose, and it first flew open its doors in 
the winter of 1899, and from that time till the 
present it has been a continuous success with an 
ever expanding influence. In our schoolhood 
days we learn a lot — in fact, everything that is 
preliminary to beginning battle with the wide 
world, but when we leave the sheltering roofs of 
our Alma Mater , we still find more difficult and 
mysterious problems to encounter within the 
sphere of educational knowledge, so 
here we gather at this club to master 
some of it. Though it meets only each 
alternate Thursday, for a couple of 
hours’ duration, its members derive a 
considerable amount of knowledge 
which thej’ hitherto would never have 
acquired. The club is more fortunate 
in having the services of Mr. Fred 
Brigden as its tutor who is also the 
Club’s honored president, and the 
Club's present high standing influence 
is due entirely to his keen foresight 
and unselfish hospitality and it is al- 
ways invariably at his commodious 
residence at 103 Rose avenue, where 
the society meets. Literature of all 
kinds dialogues, history, debates, 
readings, recitations, cantatas, etc., 
form the principal fuel for the know- 
ledge-devouring members, whoa lways 
come with wide-awake thoughts and 
never fail to get a much benefical treat 
from the evening's entertainment. 

It has been the habit of the members 
to hold a sort of banquet or annual 
dinner towards the close of each ses- 
sion, as a mark of appreciation of the 
Presidents’ thoughtfulness or a mem- 
ento ofthe season's past record, and 
contrary to the usual custom the 
banquet of 1905 should not be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed, for it was one 
of the best so far. 

This time the dinner was held at the large and 
cosy residence of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Moore at 
68 Howland avenue, and for the time being the 
place was like a fairyland, every room blazoned 
with beauty, while the atmosphere w’as redolent 
with perfume. Here and there banners, flags, 
buntings and garlands entwined oneanotherand 
the whole scene was one of exceptional grandeur. 
This event was held on the evening of May 4th 
and was favored with the presence of every 
member, except one, including Superintendent 
R. Matliison of the Belleville Institution, who is 
the Honorary President of the club and his 
presence added much to the evening’s pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

For many days previous to the gathering the 
commitee in charge were quietly, yet untiringly, 
making the best of arrangements in order to in- 
sure its success, but without the knowledge of 
the president, for the event was to be a surprise 
as well as a treat for Mr. Brigden. 

Day by day the excitement over the coming 
affair began to brew higher and higher as the 
time approached for the eventful evening, and 
by that time everything was in readiness for the 
fray. 

The first members began to assemble as the 
last rays of the setting sun were only visible on 
the western horizon and before eight the majority 
were on hand. Secretary R. C. Slater and Her- 
bert W. Roberts were commissioned to meet 
Superintendent Matliison at the King Edward 
Hotel and escort him to the scene of the gather- 


ing, and when he arrived he greeted his old boys 
and girls with that sombre smile that never 
wears off. and it was a significant pleasure to be 
once more with our beloved Sup’t. Owing to 
the belated arrival of a few of the members, the 
partaking of the delicious victuals did not com- 
mence till a little before nine, though the appoint- 
ed time was eight o’clock sharp. 

At the call for dinner, the guests marched in 
pairs to the beautifully decorated dining hall, 
as follows : — 

Sup’t R. Matliison and Miss Bertha Brigden. 

Fred S. Brigden and Mrs. Henry Moore. 

Henry Moore and Mrs. R. C. Slater. 

R. C. Slater and Mrs. James Curts. 

Angus A. McIntosh and Miss Jennie Burke. 

Charles A. Elliot and Miss Marion Waters. 

Philip Fraser and Miss Evelyn Elliot. 

Ambros W. Mason and Mrs. A. W. Mason. 

John T. Shilton and Mrs. Kate Ogilvie. 

Willie R. Watt and Miss Jessie Munro. 


Frank E. Harris and Mrs. C. J. Pettiford. 

Herbert W. Roberts and Fred W. Terrell. 

During the course of the dinner, the guests 
made the fleeting moments seem like hours of 
joj T and fun, by occasionally reeling off an anec- 
dote so full of jest and hearty good will, while 
others would crack some joke or solve some 
puzzling conundrums, but the best was a ghost 
story related by Mr. Brigden in his humorous 
style. After doing ample justice to the many 
different courses, and when the inner man was 
satisfied, all prepared for the toast list and other 
matter on the programme. The speeches opened 
with Chairman A. A. McIntosh reading the 
address to the president in the following strain: — 

68 Howland Ave. , Toronto, May 4, 1905. 

Dear Mr. Brigden Before adjourning: for the sum' 
mer vacation we, the members of the Maple Leaf Read' 
ine and Debating Club, wish to say that we appreciate 
very much the uniform cheerfulness and patience with 
which j’ou discharged the laborous duties of president 
and teacher during the winter session, and to acknow- 
ledge your kindness in placing your rooms at the dis- 
posal of the club. Moreover, we thank you for the words 
of advice and encouragement with which you have al- 
ways cheered us in our literary efforts. We have enjoyed 
keenly the culture of our minds and the diffusion of 
valuable knowledge. We cannot hope to know every- 
thing. but are thankful enough to learn a little every 
day. According to Thucydiles, “ Ignorance is bold, and 
knowledge reserved.” Indeed, we are more humbled by 
a conviction of our ignorance than elated by learning. 
The acquisition of the aits of thinking, speaking, reading 
and writing cannot be accomplished without ceaseless 
practice. 


You have been even zealous to develop these arts in 
this club and implant in us an ardent desire of becoming 
better educated. We can recommend to outside deaf 
friends the advantage of literary societies when presided 
over by the capable and well-read. They may join this, 
or form a similiar club, if they are ambitious enough to 
carry on the work of education, when they graduate from 
school or college. In this way, they can improve a little 
at every meeting and can be stimulated to greater efforts 
while the discouraged can be inspired by word of wis- 
dom and sympathy. The associative intercharge of ideas 
and suggestions is more fruitful of good results than can 
be done by solitary labor. 

We like the study of Natural History very much. It 
is replete with instructive information, it tends to 
make our literature beautiful, our conversation edifying 
and our lives bright. It was a happy idea to introduce 
this study to alternate with the grave science of British 
Politics. One fascinates the mind while the other philo- 
sophizes it. One shows the wisdom and power, display- 
ed by the Divine Creature in animated nature, the other 
teaches the sacred duty of loyalty and patriotism. What 
a revelation Natural History has been to us of our ignor- 
ance and of an unlimited realm of knowledge! Hence- 
forth we try to read, observe and discuss more about 
nature. It will do much to elevate the tone of conversa- 
tion and at the same time keep out what is nonsense or 
unehastisable. The recent meetings of this 
club were very pleasant and profitable. 
Much of this success is due to your ardent 
and reverenceful genius. The essays on the 
beaver, bees, coal and other natural subjects 
are yet fresh in our memory. The retros- 
pection in the history of the Maple Leaf 
Reading and Debating Club cannot be 
otherwise than gratifying. What an am- 
ount of knowledge has been gleaned in the 
six years of our membership, and how 
bright and agreeable has been our social 
intercourse and we fervenlty hope to meet 
again next winter. 

In this connection, we cannot conclude 
without acknowledging with heartfelt 
thanks the patronage and friendship ex- 
tended to the Club by Sup’t R. Mathison as 
our Hon. President. Like you, he has al- 
ways shown a sincere interest in our pro- 
gress by way of letters and by granting us 
liberal space in the Canadian Mute for our 
fortnightly reports. In return for all your 
kindness we pray that God our Father may 
keep you and your family many long years 
in health and happiness. We remain, 
Dear Mr. Brigden, your faithful friends : — 

Chas. A. Elliott. 

A. A. McIntosh. 
Jessie Munro. 

Marion Waters. 

E. Jane Burke. 

A. W. Mason. 

Mrs. A. W. Mason. 
John T. Shilton. 

Mrs. C. J. Pettiford 
Fred W. Terrell. 

Mr. Fred Brigden felt much flat- 
tered at such an expression of loyalty 
and gratitude and could not let the 
occasion pass without thanking the 
members for such pleasant evidence of affection. 
He seemed to be well taken by surprise and did 
not fail to express such in words that tickled the 
whole audience. He said he loved nothing better 
than to advance our intellectual faculties to 
still greater fields of knowledge and said it was 
the duty of mankind to advance to higher aspira- 
tions and nobler planes. He was well pleased 
with our past season’s work under this club and 
concluded by hoping brighter and more useful 
prospects were before us. ( Loud Cheers.) 

Chairman McIntosh prosposed each toast in a 
few appropriate words and each toast was drunk 
with the greatest satisfaction. He proposed the 
toast “ Our King, ” to which Mr. R. C. Slater re- 
sponded. He referred to our Gracious Majesty 
as the World’s peacemaker, and embodied the 
same tacts and talents as his predecessor. Queen 
Victoria. King Edward may be termed, said the 
speaker, as the coming Edward the Great, owing 
to his great wisdom in settling all international 
disputes and the devoted loyalty of his subjects 
the world over, and what a striking difference 
there was noticeable between King Edward and 
his royal nephew. Nicholas II. Czar of all the 
Russians. Edward was a diplomatist of universal 
fame, and the most liberal hearted sovereign on 
earth today, allowing everything that was good, 
including religion the greatest of liberty. The 
speaker was greeted with loud cheers as he con- 
cluded his speech. 

“ Rule Britannia,” as a finale to the above toast 
was smartly rendered by the Misses Jessie Munro, 



Mrs. K. Ogilvie. 
Evelyn Elliot. 

H. W. Roberts. 
Philip Fraser. 

R. C. Slater. 
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W. R. Watt. 

J. L- Smith. 
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Marion Waters and Evelyn Elliott, which created 
much comment. The toast to Canada was next 
in order and Mr. Charles A. Elliott responded in 
a patriotic way and was applauded at every stage. 
He said we ought to feel proud of our noble in- 
heritage and no where on the universe were there 
such loyal and true people as we Canadians and 
this was demonstrated to the world at the famous 
battle of Paardeberg, on the sun-scorched veldt of 
South Africa, where a company of our sturdy boys- 
in-arms defied death and surrender in the face of 
an army of the deadliest marksmen in the world, 
which brought to Canada undying fame and 
glory, and put our Dominion in the fore ranks of 
all nations. His remarks made everyone’s heart 
beat with a spirit of pride. 

Next came a reading on the “Bees,” by Mrs. 
Katie Ogilire. She spoke very inteiestingly on 
the little insects that produce such delicious food 
for our appetites. The various working of the 
honey bee, the loftiness of the Queen bee, the 
laziness of the drone, and the wisdom of the wasp, 
were outlined in a ma-:terly way, which created 
a favorable impression. 

Mr. Philip Fraser, in responding to the toast of 
“ Our Hon. President,” paid a high and flattering 
tribute to Mr. Mathison, whose features at this 
juncture were the brightest as he saw sentiments 
of praise come his way. Mr. Fraser said all 
were very glad to have their beloved Hon. 
President with them on this memorable occasion, 


TYPICAL CH 

Miss Lileon Jean Fraser and Miss Grace Muriel 
Fraser, whose photos appear herein, are two very 
pretty little sisters and are the daughters of Mr. 
Philip Fraser, ex-president of the Deaf-Mute As- 
sociation of Ontario, and now Chairman of the 
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Lileon Jean Fraser. 
Born Feb. 25, 1890 


Ontario Bible and Prayer Union for the deaf. 
Since the death of their beloved mother, who 
breathed her last on November 4th, 1903, they 
have been their father’s bosom friends and assist- 
ants and are very kind, clever and pleasant con- 
versationalists and can muster the deaf-mute 
alphabets and language as fluently as an ordinary 
deaf person, though they have all their organs 
perfectly intact, and the reason for this is that 


FIRST HARVEST THAN 

T HE First Harvest Thanksgiving Service of 
the Adult Deaf of Australia was held in 
Melbourne by the Victorian Deaf-Mutes on 
March 5th, 1905. The city invited the country 
Deaf to send donations of harvest, which was 
responded to most generously. There were also 
a great many hearing friends who contributed 
towards its success, and as a result of such liber- 
ality the place was inundated with flowers, fruit 
and vegetables, also wheat. The offering gave 
work to a large army of workers for a day or two 
to decorate the the church. When it was finish- 
ed it looked most lovely. At one corner of the 


which was evident by the jubilant smiles and 
high spiritedness of all. It was a gratification to 
all to have him come for this event, though he 
had to leave his office under anxiety, owing to 
its responsibility, but he knew we wanted him, 
even for a few hours, so he came. Loud cheers 
greeted these remarks. 

On rising to respond, the Supt. was accorded a 
rousing salute, and in his usual good humored 
style reeled off some very interesting fragments 
pertaining to our own welfare, and never failed to 
pay a high compliment to the intergrity of his 
old boys and girls. He always loves to hear of 
our well-being and is willing to aid us in any use- 
ful enterprise that is worthy of our ennoblement. 

He went into detail and spoke with an air of 
magnitude of the possibility of placing our Insti- 
tution under the minister of Education’s depart- 
ment and was quite sanguine of its maturation 
in the near future. He severely condemned the 
way many termed the Belleville School as an asy- 
lum and said if those who thus term it so would 
only' come and see for themselves they would soon 
discover their mistake. He closed by hoping to 
be with us again and sat down amid a hurricane 
of ringing cheers. Here the programme was in- 
terrupted by the invasion of the photograph fiend 
who, in order to take a splendid view, removed 
the tables and chairs out of the focus, so we had 
to curtail the rest of the programme, which would 
otherwise have been most interesting. 


ILDREN OF DE 

the motional language was thoroughly rubbed 
into them at the earliest possible stage of their 
careers. 

Lileon, the older of the two, who was born on 
February 25th, 1890, is now entering upon her 
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Grace Muriel Fraser. 

Born May 8, 1892 


“sweet sixteen, ” while Grace is just over four- 
teen, having first seen the light of da\' on May 
8th, 1892. 

They have one older and one younger sister 
and one younger brother, who are nonetheless 
interesting, and I hope to give their photos in 
some future issue of this valuable paper. 


KSGIVING SERVICE IN 

platform there was stacked a great sheaf of wheat, 
while at the other end was a huge ten-pound 
loaf. In the centre (on the floor) vegetables of 
all kinds were heaped around the platform and 
the tables were tastefully decorated with flowers 
and fruit in great profusion. 

Mr. Abraham conducted the services, morning 
and evening. The morning congregation was 
composed of the deaf. The text selected was Gen. 
10-12. Hearing friends were invited to the even- 
ing service. They numbered 89, while the at- 
tendance of the deaf was 70. The Church had a 
very cosy appearance being so well filled. Mr. 


Mrs. Henry Moore was to have given the beau- 
tiful and patriotic song of the “ Maple Leaf for 
Ever, ” to be followed by Mr. Herbert W. Roberts 
to the toast of “Our Alina Mater. ” He intended to 
speak a good word for the old Belleville School, 
which was the root or foundation of our present 
wisdom, and was the place where we spent the 
happiest days of our lives, and which we will al- 
ways cherish. 

John T. Shilton had arranged to respond to the 
toast of the “ Maple Leaves,” not the tiny little 
fluttering leaves that constitute the emblem of 
our land, but the intellectual and knowledge de- 
vouring leaves that form the patronage and suc- 
cess of this society — among the finest and cleverest 
body of scholars of their class on the planet. 

Mr. Willie R. Watt would have brought the 
programme to a successful termination by speak- 
ing of the “Ladies” who, on this festi\ e and 
happy occasion , looked as charming as morning 
glories on a bright May morning. 

By request, Supt. Mathison, in a few well- voiced 
sentiments, heartily thanked Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Moore for their unstinted generosity in plac- 
ing their cosy home at the disposal of the Club 
for this event and the Supt’s words were most 
heartily approved by a standing vote and 
then the club’s third uinner had fallen into the 
abyss of the past. 

Herbert W. Roberts. 


AF PARENTS 

They are, as many know, nieces of Mrs. J. R. 
Byrne, of Toronto, the well-known missionary of 
the deaf of Ontario. H. W. R. 



J. J. Dold, Jr. 


This bright looking little fellow, so full of life 
and mischief, in three years old and hears and 
talks as well as any child of his age. His mother 
was Miss Eva Ore, well known to the Deaf of Il- 
linois, and his father is a teacher in the Kansas 
School at Olathe. 


VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 

Abraham preached from Heb. 11-6, and inter- 
preted himself. On Monday evening (6th). the 
Bishop of Melbourne gave an address on “Harv- 
est.” At the close, fruit and vegetables were dis- 
tributed among the needy deaf-mutes as much as 
they cared to take. There were also boxes of fruit 
sent to the Children’s Hospital, Institute for the 
Blind, and the Deaf and Dumb Institution. The 
Salvation Army received a cart-load of vege- 
tables. 

A. W. Melbourne. 

April 26, 1905. 
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RECENTLY, one of Ohio’s many 
excellent papers remarked that 
it took money to run a news- 
paper, and a country paper 
way out in Saguache, Col., 
printed the following in reply : — 

‘‘It due-lit take money to run a newspaper ; it 
can be run without money. It \s a charitable in- 
stitution, u beesing concern, a highway robber, 

B’ Godfrey Tile newspaper is the child of the 
air, a creature of a dream. It can go on and on, 
■when any other concern would be in tile hands 
of a receiver, and wound up with cobwebs in tile 
window. It takes gall to run a newspaper. It 
takes a scintillation, acrobatic imagination, a 
lialf doz u while shirts and a railroad pass to run 
a newspaper. But money— Heavens toBetsy and 
six hands round — who ever needed money in 
conducting a newspaper.” 

Very aptly put when applying to the country 
weekly or bi-weekly newspaper, but when it 
reaches the centre of population, (civilization), 
money — and a good deal of it — is required to run 
a newspaper; and if the editor in that progressive 
town of Stgnache could look into the amount 
required to run a modern newspaper, he’d have 
some other kind of an ache. 

But it would appear that his remarks fall with 
emphasis on the newspapers run in the interest 
of the deaf. And the editors thereof — where 
would they be were the necessary shekels not 
forthcoming that is due them as teachers ? Only 
those subscribers who have a knowledge of the 
trials and tribulations of an editor to collect and 
keep the paper up are prompt with their subsrip- 
tions. The vast number of readers think little 
or nothing about a renewal while the paper 
keeps on greeting them, and the editor keeps on 
wondering why it coiueth not. They seem to 
think money is a corrupting thing. The princi- 
pal of the Institution knows that ; the editor 
knows it. and what they want are your heartfelt 
thanks for the paper. Then they can thank 
their assistants and the printers, and they can 
thank the butchers, bakers and candlestick 
make:s More than that you can take your job 
work to the office and on the plea of being a 
subscriber ask for and get half rates same as 
■church notices. The editor cannot refuse to accept 
the work — it would be his ruination if he did, 
and drive the paper to the wall surely and swift- 
ly if he refused. 

So you see ltovv little money it takes to run a 
■“newspaper for the deaf" in the mind of the 
major portion of the deaf Kind words are their 
medium for exchange and do the business for 
the editor -kind words and church, social and 
club night tickets. When you see an editor 
with money, watch him with both eyes. He will 
surely be paying bills and disgracing the profes- 
sion. Never give money to an editor or a manag- 
ing printer. Make them trade it out. They 
like to swap, and are honest to a penny. For 
every dollar that you can conveniently swap 
with them you’ll get one hundred cents in return. 
But don’t give them money. You’d be a fool if 
you did. 

Then, when you die, after having stood around 
for years and sneered at the editor and his paper, 
-a lengthy obituary notice appears. Relatives 
and friends write kind words to the editor, and 
would he oblige by sending three to fifteen extra 
■copies. The editor is only too glad to oblige. 
But they do not send him five cents for each copy 
— oh, no ! They know such an action would 
overwhelm the editor. As I said before, be on 
3’our guard. Never give money to an editor! 
Never give him a chance to ask you if the 
money is “tainted.” and if you came by it 
honestly. 

It is trite that the Lord loves a cheerful giver 
— not the one who is so over-charitable as to 
give money to an editor. He will take care of 
all the editors (all editors are alike). He will 


take care of you too if you swap with the editor. 
Do not try to cheat him, for you’d go to a bad 
place if vou did. Do not worry about the editor. 
He’ll get along acting as a doormat. He’ll get 
the paper out some how, and stand up for you 
when you can’t do that yourself ; will champion 
your run for office in the club or lodge or society, 
will lie about your son’s or daughter’s wedding, 
will exaggerate yout worldly wealth, blow about 
your children, and hundreds of other things. 
He’ll get along. The Lord alone knows how — 
but the editor will get there somehow. Still as 
the people say, do not give money to an editor. 
He does not need it — it would overwhelm him 
and perhaps kill him. We do no want our 
editors to die. We cannot spare them ! 


R. E Maynard. 



SHUNT WORNCS CNO. 


THE JOB COMPOSITOR— NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 

Lancaster Pointers. 


Now hasten to the country where the air is pure and 
sweet. 

But can you live on air alone ! — ’tis rather thin to eat ; 

Then hurry from the farm-house when the world is 
like a dream 

Because you couldn’t get fresh eggs, butter nor sweet 
cream ! 

You’ll journey to the seashore next — the bathing is 
divine. 

But not being amphibious, you cannot live on brine. 

And so you’ll go away again, tho’ quite against your 
wish, 

Because no price could furnish you with one good 
meal of fish ! 

And now you’ll hasten back to town — a broiling, burn- 
ing spot ; 

There is no air, there is no brine, but everything is 
hot ; 

But when your meal-time comes again you’r happy 
as can be, 

Because you have fresh country eggs and fish right 
from the sea 1 

With this issue of The Silent Worker an- 
other year closes its career and until September 
we shall miss our pleasant monthly visit from 
the best and most intelligent paper ever publish- 
ed in the interests of the deaf. Before another 
issue shall have left the press the summer Con- 
vention of the P. A. D. shall have been in session 
in Lebanon, Pa,, and it is hoped it will prove a 
success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Purvis and Mr. and Mrs. Kauff- 
man and two children will go to Spring Grove to 
be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. I. Weaver over 
Sunday and from there the}’ will go to Hahns- 
town where r hey will visit Mr, and Mrs. Chris- 
tian Burkhart and Mr. Daniel Brossniatt. 


Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
littger, who offered us a seat in their carriage, the 
writer had the pleasure of attending the big 
Yeager sale on Saturday - . There was a very 
largecrowd present, many Lancaster people being 
present. Among the deaf we noticed Mr. Daniel 
Rohrer, Messrs Martin and John Denlitiger. Mr. 
Samuel Kauffman and others. 

Mr. Joel Beiler, who was to have gone West to 
make his home permanently, has given the idea 
up owning to his brother’s strong opposition to 
the arrangement. 

Miss Lydia Campbell, one of our prettiest and 
most engaging neighbors, and the writer “ kept 
house ” while Mr and Mrs. Campbell took a 
nineteen-mile drive to West Chester. We had, 
as the children express it. “ lots of fun ” making 
cake and generally proving the old saying that 
“ when the cat’s away the mice do play.” 

A reception was tendered to Bishop J. H. Dar- 
lington, the first bishop of the new diocese of 
Harrisburg, at Lancaster, last week, by the con- 
gregations of St. John’s and St James’ church, 
A large and brilliant coucorse of people were 
present and the affair was a most successful one 
socially. Tea was served at the “Iris Club” 
by the ladies of the church after the reception 
was over and a large number of guests attended 
this also. 

We have received two pairs of fine Homer 
pigeons as a gift, of which we are extiemely 
proud. The stock from which these birds were 
reared took first prize at the York, Lancaster. 
Lebanon, Lititz fairs last fall and we hope to raise 
some prize stock from our pen this summer. 

We hear there was a party up at Brunnerville, 
given in honor of the birthday anniversary of 
Aaron Buchler, but as we have had no particu- 
lars of the affair are unable to give a detailed ac- 
count of it. 

Why don’t the deaf of Lancaster and of Lan- 
caster Co. do something towards the support of 
the Home at Doylestown ? Surely no more 
worth}’ object of their thought and generosity 
could be found and as we have no regular mis- 
sion nor any local charity for the deaf in this 
vicinity, we would do well to send some small 
offering to so good a cause. 

The writer had intended to give a phonograph 
and gramiphone entertainment for the benefit of 
the deaf mission here, but as there had been, and 
always is, so much dissatisfaction among the 
deaf concerning anything of the kind, we have 
given the idea up. Instead, it is probable we 
will ask the gentleman who offered his services 
and his musical instruments to give an exhibi- 
tion at Lititz for the benefit of the Lititz Hose 
Co. of which our young nephew is an enthusiastic 
member and an untiring worker. 

“ Biddy,” our always amusing Irish girl, says 
that her brother Pat fell down a shaft in old Ire- 
land and was killed entitely so that he got out lie 
could never work so hard again, as his Irish skull 
was almost cracked. And, by the way, last week 
“ Biddy ” was told to put some dumplings into 
the caff-head soup. Two hours later she dashed 
into the parlor where “the mistress ” was enter- 
taining callers and yelled at the top of her Irish 
lungs, “sliure, mum. and the calf is butting all 
the dumplins out of the pot.” 

And now good bye to The Silent Worker for 
two long months. Mat’ it come forth after vaca- 
tion even better, brighter and more amusing, if 
such be possible, than it has hither to been. A 
glorious vacation to all the Silent Worker 
readers ! 

Gertude M. Downey. 


Meeting of the New Brunswick 
Deaf-Mute Association. 

The dates of the second convention of the New 
Brunswick (and P. E. Island) D. M. Association 
at Moncton will be September 3rd, 4th and 5th, 
which is proposed to become a Maritime Associa- 
tion with Nova Scotia. F; J. T. B. 


As greater lights swallow up and extinguish 
the display of those which are less, so men of 
great, capacious, and overruling minds, bear 
aside and subdue the more feeble wills and pas- 
sions of others. — Woodstock. 


Running 

a newspaper. 
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[ Pennsylvania, j 

HE Clerc Literary Association was treat- 
ed to a fine rendition of Shakespearian 
“ Macbeth” by Prof. Rowland B. Lloyd, 
of the Trenton School, on the evening 
of Thursday, May nth. It was a 
delineation that brought very forcibly 
to all the horrors of the various situa- 
tions. That Prof. Lloyd is well re- 
ceived as a lecturer is evidenced by the large at- 
tendance he had on this and other occasions. 

A very pleasant little party was given by Miss 
Gertrude Parker at the home of Rev. and Mrs. 
D mtzer on the evening of the 20th of June, to a 
number of her personal friends. The evening’s 
entertainment consisted of a number of charades, 
and solving the names of cities, the letters form- 
ing each, of which had been previously dissolved, 
or turned about. 

At about ten o'clock all repaired to the dining 
room where refreshments were served. After 
pleasant coversation and sallies of wit a little 
further on in the evening, the party dispersed 
before midnight. 

Among those present at the party were, be- 
sides the hostess, Miss Parker and Rev. Mr. 
Dantzer and children : Mr. and Mrs. George T. 
Sanders, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Ziegler, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Reider, and daughter, Mrs. M. J. 
Syle, Mrs. E. E. Roop and Son, Mrs. Jennie 
Dunner, Misses Cora L. Ford, Elizabeth Long- 
bridge, and Dora Kintzel and Messrs. J. A. 
Mellvaine, Jr., J. W. Rodgers, J. A. Roach and 
Abram Frantz. 


A very interesting service took place in St. 
Andrew's Church, Lambertville, N. J., last Sun- 
day. A beautiful window in memory of our be- 
loved and much lamented friend, Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet. D.D , L-H D., was unveiled. 

L'lie services of the day btgan with a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 7.30 A m., with 
the Rector, Rev. H. S. Smith celebrating and 
Rev. Mr. Dantzer interpreting. Besides the 
number of hearing persons, eight of the local 
deaf-mutes communicated. 

The unveiling services proper began with 
Morning Prayer at 10.30, Mr. Dantzer interpret- 
ing the services as before, and clergyman deliver- 
ed simultaneously a separate eulogy on Dr. Gal- 
laudet’s life and labors. — Mr. Smith to the hearing 
people and Mr. Dantzer to the deaf. After the 
offertory anthem, the vested choir singing hymn 
176, “For all thy saints who from their labors 
rest,” went in procession to the north side of the 
church where the window is. Here Miss Mabel 
Snowden, of Lambertville, a pupil of the Trenton 
School, unveiled the window and disclosed to 
view the beauties of the new window. After ap- 
propriate prayers setting apart the window to the 
glory of God and “in loving memory of the de- 
voted servant who went about doing good like 
his master,” and a prayer for the rest and peace 
of all the faithful departed, the choir again took 
up the closing part of hymn 176 and departed 
for the vestry room. It was altogether a beauti- 
ful and touching service. 

The window is, in part, the gift of deaf-mutes of 
New 7 Jersey and is a most beautiful one of Eng- 
lish make. The conception and execution is es- 
pecially fine. It represents the Christ with a face 
radiant throughout with mercy and love looking 
down at, while his hards touch the ears of the 
deaf and dumb man, who kneeling, presents an 
upturned face that shows forth faith and hope. 
The robes of the Christ and the deaf man have 
symbolic design worked in them, while a con- 
ventionalized design of a grape vine is worked 
around the border of the window and underneath 
are the words “ Ephphatha, Be opened.” 

On a tablet to one side of the window is in- 
scribed these sentences: •• To the glory of God and 
in loving memory of Thomas Gallaudet, Priest, 
who caused the spiritural ears of the Deaf to be 
opened, 1822-1902.” 

Attached to the tablet by a brass chain there is 
a small book of remembrance with the names of 
contributors to the window The}' are as follows : 



Superintendent Walker, Institution for the Deaf, 
Trenton, Mr. and Mrs. George S. Porter, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Salter, Mr. Thos. Eggert, Mr. E. 
Daves Sutton, Albert Horn, Joseph Craig, Marvin 
S. Hunt, Mrs. Jeannette R. Hunt, Harry F. Pid- 
cock, Miss Mabel Snowden, Miss V. B. Gallaudet, 
MissE. F. Gallaudet, Rev. R. M. Sherman, Mrs. 
Sara Gallaudet Sherman, Rev. H. S. Smith, Mrs. 
Edith Gallaudet Smith. B. Howard Sharpe, Miss 
Emma S. Biblee, Mrs. Weber, Mr. Carter, Miss 
E M. Sproat. 

Besides all the local deaf-mutes there were pre- 
sent from a distance Miss Elizabeth F. Gallaudet, 
of New York, and Misses Mabel Snowden, Clara 
Breese and Edna Van Wagoner, of the Trenton 
School. 


Mrs. G. T. Sanders and children, of Mount Airy, 
are away in New England. Mrs. Sanders expects 
to return about theend ofjune, leaving the child- 
ren behind at the grandparents’ till the fall. 


Rev. Mr. Dantzer expects to start West June 
7th, holding services at Pittsburg on the 8th, Co- 
lumbus on the 9th, taking in the “ Reunion”at 
the Indianapolis Institution, June 11-13 — and at 
St. Louis June 15 20. He expects much plea- 
sure at the Reunion at Indianapolis, where he was 
a pupil from 1873 to 1811. This will probably be 
the last reunion at the dear old Institution, as it 
has been sold and a new school is to be built in 
another locality —near Indianapolis. 


The Ladies Pastoral Aid Society expects to have 
its annual strawberry festival in the guild rooms 
of All Souls’ Church this Saturday evening, June 3. 
A committee, made up of several of the members 
of all Souls’ Church under Mr. James M. Purvis 
as chairman. is arranging fora Moving Picture en- 
tertainment at Harrison Hall, cor. 8th and Spring 
Garden streets, on Saturday evening. June 24th. 
The proceeds will be devoted to improving the 
lighting of the chancel of the church. 

The Gallaudet Club has practically decided on 
the purchase of a hall clock to cost about $80.00 
for the Home at Doylestown. D. 


ft Chicago. & 


HICAGO DIVISION No. 1 of the 
F. S. D. is preparing for its being 
strongly represented at the national 
convention of the Society at Detroit, 
July 5, 6 and 7. Outside of its of- 
ficial delegates. Messrs. Geary, 
Kessler, Kleinhans, Christenson. 
Sullivan, Reineke, Bierlein and 
Piskac, several others will attend. 
The Detroit Division has made arrangements 
to look after the welfare and entertainment of all 
delegates. The program as arranged by the 
Detroit local committee is as follows : 

Julv 4 — Annual picnic of Detroit Division. 
July 5 — Morning and afternoon : 

Business sessions. 

Evening: Reception. 

July 6 — Morning and afternoon : 

Business sessions. 

Evening : Banquet at the Griswold 
House. 

July 7 — Morning: Business session. 

Afternoon : one to three o'clock, 
trolley part}-; after which business 
session to final adjournment. 

The Detroit Frats promise to put up an excel- 
lent class of entertainment and outside of this 
the convention will be well worth any member’s 
attending. 


Chicago Division, F. S. D.. has just ordered 
paid to one of its members. Peter Spriugel, the 
largest sick benefit vet paid to any one member 
at one time, $45. 

The Epworth League of the M. E Mission had 
sit election of officers lately. The list is as fol- 



lows : F. E. Philpott, president; Misses Smith. 
Jacoba and Bauman, and Mr. Rutherford, vice 
presidents; Mrs. Philpott, secretary; Mr. Zol- 
linger, treasurer. 


The Pas-a- Pas club gave its annual Memorial 
Day exercises at the Home club house this year, 
under the auspicies of the Literary Circle. The 
usual excellent program of patroitic songs, poems, 
etc., was this time arranged as a competitive con 
test, the lady members being the contestants. 
The club house was open from 1 p m., till mid- 
night and besides the literary part of the affair 
the social and “ refreshing” sides were also in 
evidence. This was on Saturday evening, the 
27th. On Tuesday, the 30th, the club room was 
the scene of a May party, under the management 
of the club's entertainment committee. 


The June meeting of the club was held on Fri- 
day, June 2, instead of the regular date, June 3, so 
as to allow the club members to join with the 
other Chicago deaf who were the guests of Miss 
Jane Addams at Hull House, the noted settle- 
ment in Chicago’s ghetto. Miss Addams had ex- 
tended the invitation through the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. Tlieevening was one most interestingly 
spent and the insight of the workings of this no- 
ble charity one that was appreciated very much. 
Miss Addams and her assistants being excellent 
hostesses and entertainers. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Pas-a Pas club 
is an assured fact. President Regensburg of the 
club has appointed the following to serve as a 
temporary board of managers : Misses Bauman, 
Nessel, Freeman and German ; Mesdames Cod- 
man, Bowes, Lefi. Dougherty, Sullivan and 
Gibson. 

It is understood that the ladies ate to have a 
day, once a month or oftener, when the club 
quarters shall be in their “ possession, ” and they 7 
will most likely turn to and take a hand in the 
entertaining and probably get the house commit- 
tee to doing things wherein the appearance of 
the quarters will benefit. 


June 7th witnessed the marriage of two of 
Chicago’s most popular young couples, Ernest 
Craig and Blanche Greene, and Henry Ruther- 
ford and Louise Sears. The ceremonies were 
private, the Rev. Messrs. Mann and Hasenstab 
being the officiating clergymen. 


The annual lake excursion of the Pas-a Pas 
club is set for August 12, Michigan City being 
the destination. 


The club announces its July 7 meeting will be 
held June 30. (This is not a “bull” nor the 
fault of the long suffering compositor, but just as 
the club’s bulletin say r s). 


The club has not had its “ picture took” since 
the World’s Fair y 7 ear and it is now announced 
it will face the camera July 22, at the picnic 
grounds. 


The “deaf and dumb racket” does not seem to 
pay in this town of ours, as witness the following 
clipping from the city press : 

Frank Neil and George Moran, wearing pla- 
cards on which was inscribed, “We are deaf and 
dumb. Kindly help us,” stood on the corner of 
State and Harrison streets awaiting results. 
When a pedestrian gave Neil 5 cents the pretend- 
ed mute forgot his infirmity and thanked the 
charitable young man. 

The result came when Justice Caverly, at the 
Harrison street police court, fined each of the 
impostors $50 and costs. 

'That’s what you get for not keeping your 
mouth shut,” remarked Moran to Neil. 

F; P. Gibson. 


The most impressive rendering of “Nearer, My God 
to Thee," that this writer Inis ever witnessed, was by 
little Marion Bulllii. I have seen it rendered by past 
master-in the art of Delsnrtean gestures and of our 
own beautiful language of signs, but none has ap- 
proached the reverential beauty and grace of gesture 
given the hymn by little Miss Baffin . — Cor. D. M. Jour - 
mil. 
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SPECIALISTS IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
WE KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
. . .OTHERS HAVE NOT 

All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 

AN UN EQUALED VARIETY 

OF MOUNTS 

AND MOUNTING PAPERS 

WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 

12 EAST 15TH STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
Circulars Free on Application 


The Deaf American 

The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 

Subscription (per year) • 75 cents 

RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 

3831 Decitur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


W. E. SHAW 
Electrician. Electrical Novelties 

Burglar Alarms by Matting, Door and Win- 
dow Springs, also for the protection of 
Travelers. Welsbach Lights. 

1140 Columbus Ave., Room 33 

BOSTON - , MASS 



3.50 



F. F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES. 

J. Austin Fynes, General Manager 

DevntPiI to tlie Proctor Plan. 

The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment. Each house offers what experience has proven to he best 
liked. That's a part of the “ Proctor Plan.” 

No matter what houge you visit, there are certain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the “ Proctor Plan.” 

Women and children unattended are made the especial charge 
of the house staff. That’s more of the "proctor Plan.’’ 

Offensive or suggestive performances are not tolerated in any 
house. Still a part of the •• Proctor Plan .” 

In short, the 1 Proctor Plan " stands for what Is best In the 
amusement fields, offered In houses well kept In every particu- 
lar and officered by men who have long experience In promot- 
ing the comfort of the public. 

There are several houses In the Proctor plan. They offer 
various styles of entertainment, hut only on • grade— the high- 
est. 

PROCTOR’S 5th AVENUE THEATRE. 

Broadway and 28th Street. N. Y. City. 

Is devoted to the continuous performance policy. Y ou are 
never too early nor too late. From 1.00 until 10:45 p.m. 
there Is always something to Interest. Standard plays and 
novelties are presented by the Proctor stock, with the best 
of the vaudeville specialists as well. 

PROCTOR'S 23d STREET THEATRE. 

west 23d street. N. Y. City. 

offers continuously between 12-30 and 10:45 p.m. a smart, 
clean vaudeville bill In which one may find all the new spe- 
cialties of value as well as the established favorlteB, 
PROCTOR’S 58th STREET THEATRE. 

58th street and 3rd Avenue. N. Y. City. 

Is given over to the traveling combinations. The hookings 
offer the most meritorious attractions In comedy and melo- 
drama. 

PROCTOR’S 125th STREET THEATRE. 

houses another section of the Proctor Stock company. Two 
performances dally are given. In conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists' 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE. Newark, N. J., 

offers the same high grade vaude vllle hills as obtain at the 
23rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE Albany, N. Y. 

Is another house In which the best In vaudeville Is seen at 
dally matinees and evening performances. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Montreal, Can.. 

provides the newest and best road attractions. Perform- 
ances afternoon and evening. 

THE •• PROCTOR PLAN ” PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Keith’s Theatres 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. Keith’s original idea of 

Never-ending Amusement. 

^•~The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 

/^'There’s no being “ too late” or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 

blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 

>®~The constantly recurring pictures illustrating “The 
Poetry of Motion” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 

.^S'The word “Keith” is a synonym for “excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 

^•S'While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the “stand- 
ard of Merit” that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


AMERICAN THEATRE 

Frequent Change of Bill 

42nd St — 8th Ave 


HIPPODROME 


6th Ave 

43rd and 44th St. 


Thompson & Dundy’s Collosal Enterprise 

Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 

World’s Greatest Play House 


10,000 Delighted Daily. 25 cents to $1.00 


COLONIAL THEATRE 

Broadway and 63d Street 

Daily 2.15 and 8.15 

“ A good act on all the time.” 

All Star Features Exclusively 


Sick and Death Benefits 

May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1905, but you can 

“ Be a Wise man Once 
a month” 

By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of 

Che fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 

Write for information to Room 
I, 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, 111 . 


Do it now. 



CYKO 

Photo 

Paper 


PRINTS AT NIGHT. 

If 3’our dealer cannot supply 
}T>u, send 20c. for one dozen 
4x5 size with developer. 

[ THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO- 

128 & 124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Atlas Block, cor. Randolph & Wabash, 
CHICAGO. 





50 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


Designs 

. * » , - Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickie ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
Bent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn A Co. receive 
special notice , without c harg e. In the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms. 9 3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 36,Broadway New York 

Branch Office, 825 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 



hardware 


Grates 

beaters 


tile beaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heatinj* 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON. N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


<nmnpj 

0 

1 The better you become 3 

o ♦ j 

% acquainted with our business 3 

% methods, the more you learn 
° of the liberal manner with 3 

% which we deal with our patrons 

o oj 

% — the more goods you will buy 3 

*> 3 I 

% of us each year. 3 

0 3 

o S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

0 3 

o Trenton. 3 

o 

0 3 

% Dry Goods and Millinery. oj 
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F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

4. 


ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


r ln a burry 
to Paint 




Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savesl from decay, ami holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and saves! to him nay. 
Fur best Paints. (Mis. Ysrnisnes. Ac., call 
on 

€. T. fiooper * Co., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Onlv exclusive Paint House in the city. 


GUNSON 

1 17 and 119 East State Street. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Outfitters to Men and Boys 


We carry the best of every t hing and yet 

OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 

In the Children’s Department you find 

the Newest Suits at 

$2.49, $2.^8, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $12. 

Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, 
Waists, and Shirts, too. Men s and 
Young Men’s Suits in Stein Black, H. S. 
and M., E. F. F. and College Brand 
Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 

All the new style furnishings. 

HATS and SHOES 

A complete line of Trunks, Bags 
and Sr.it Cases 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, de- 
voted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools 

of New' Jersey' 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, 
the faculties of mind and how 
so to present that matter as to 
conform to the law of mental 
development 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic 
Training School preparatory 
to college, business or draw- 
ing-room 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds 
of work, laboratories, manual 
training room, gymnasium, 

etc 

The cost per year for boarders, 
including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 
to $160 for those intending to 
teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books 
for those intending to teach, 
and from $26 to $58 pet year, 
according to grade, for those 

in the Model 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed by gas. heated by steam, 
well ventilated. provided with 
baths and the modern conven- 
iences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very' 

cosy' 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal. .... 

J. M. GREEN. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 

The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First District Edward E. Grosscup, George A- Frey 

Second District James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 

Third District W. Edwir Florence, Edmund Wilson 

Fourth District , Fercival Clirystie, S.St.Johu McCutclieu 

Fifth District Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdatu 

Sixth District Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 

Seventh District.... James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 

Eighth District James L. Hays, T. O’Conor Sloan 

Ninth District Ulamor Allen, Wm. R. Barricklo 

Tenth District Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 

Offleers of Tlie Board. 

James L. Hays President 

George A. Fkey Vice-President 

Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

J. Willard Morgan Treasurer School for the Deaf 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


T HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
malting application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

Joint P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 



OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A Superintendent 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN Steward 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS Matron 

B. HOWARD SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPATRICK. . .Assistant Supervisor 

MISS JULIA E. ADAMS Supervisor of Girls 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MISS M. CARRIE HILLS Nurse 

EDNA E- CRAFT Secretary 

Academic Department. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS MARY R. WOOD 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER ) 

GEORGE S. PORTER ...Printing 

J. L- JOHNSON Wood-working 

WALTER WHALEN Shoemaking 

MISS EMMA L. BILBEE Sewing 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE Sewing, Assistant 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON j Embroidery 4 

E. LEON MILLER Physical Director 


Every 60 minutes 

r 

Nobody at St. Louis 

a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Cen- 

should be without 

PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 

Banquet Group, Illinois Group 

French Government Building Group 

SI. 25, SI. 50, S 2 Each 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 

ALEX. L. EACH 

935 Broadway, New York 

L — — ' 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, <£ 

j j 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market,. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL’S 


tral 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
without change. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS <S GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS, 


FOR 




A GOOD OIL 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the tamous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger In using. 

Price *4-25 and *5.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we can't 
lay so many good tilings about them. Come and 

m them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

1 23 & 125 So- Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL Commercial and Society 

Stationery 

School and Office Supplies 

GO TO 


* 

30 East State St., Trenton N. J 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2 00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, Si c. 
HEATER I 33 MAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. .1 


SAMUEL HEATH. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IH 

Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


New Jersey History TRUE AMERICAN 
- Genealogy . PUBLISH, NG COMPANY 

„ 14 NORTH WARREN STREET 

TEAVEE’S BOOK STOEE, 

108 S BROAD ST. Trenton, N. J. 


Go to. 

CON VERY & WALKER. 

1*9 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and: 
Carpet in this city. 
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